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National  Audubon  Soticty  I'lioto 


Ernest  Thompson  Seton  on  bear  cubs:  "The  gambols  of  a  family  of  little  bears  zxq  exceedingly  boylike  and  amusing.    They 

.wrestle  and  box  and  pretend  to  fight  with  all  the  vigor  of  gamins  at  play.    Usually  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  rules  of  the_ 

game  and  avoid  hurting  each  other."    Bear  cubs  are  born  in  January  while  the  mother  is  still   in  hibernation  and  are  four' 

months  old  by  May. 
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The  graceful  common  (or  American)  egret  pictured  on  this  month's 
cover  is  a  fairly  common  breeder  In  Virginia's  coastal  marshes  and  a 
common  postbreeding  transient  In  the  Old  Dominion.  It  nests  from  early 
April  to  early  June  near  streams  In  heavily  wooded  sv^amp  forests  such 
as  those  in  the  Chlckahomlny  region.  A  resident  of  every  continent  In 
the  world,  It  Is  Identified  by  Its  yellow  bill  and  blackish  legs.  The  egret 
eats  crayfish,  frogs,  snakes  and  fish. 
Photo  by  Allan   D.  Cruickshank   from   National   Audubon   Society 
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Soil  or  Water — Which? 

THE  other  day  in  a  recreation  conference  the  point  was  raised  about  the  growing  importance  of  water.     Everyone 
agreed  that  water  was  getting  more  important,  more  critical  each  year,  each  day. 

Then  someone  made  the  observation  that  "water  is  our  most  important  resource."  Obviously,  the  person 
was  referring  to  the  various  uses  of  mountain  forests  and  how  watershed  values  were  receiving  greater  priority  in  use. 
Some  didn't  fully  agree  this  time  and  this  was  because  the  point  seemed  relative.  What  region  and  what  use  first? 
Were  we  speaking  of  the  Far  West,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  the  Southwest  or  the  East?  And  from  whose  point  of 
view  was  water  considered  most  important?     It  was  an  interesting  discussion. 

Oftentimes  these  days  we  hear  similar  arguments  about  what  is  our  7nost  important  natural  resource.  Even  some 
conservationists  argue  the  point  up  and  down.     Sometimes  the  argument  gets  over-heated  and  sometimes  a  little  off  base. 

Well,  is  water  really  more  important  than  soil?  Some  say  we  can  live  without  soil,  but  not  water.  Look  at  hydro- 
ponics. Others  say,  NO!  Soil  is  still  basic.  We  cannot  do  without  one  inch  of  soil.  Soil  is  the  source  of  all  life.  Before 
Man  came,  soil  WAS. 

And  what  about  timber  and  wildlife?  What  about  recreation?  Which  is  most  important  here?  Many  lumbermen 
would  agree  that  we  cannot  do  without  timber — and  they're  probably  right.  But  what  about  the  recreation  needs  of 
people,  particularly  those  crowded  into  mushrooming  metropolitan  areas  and  who  demand  a  bit  of  the  out  of  doors  for 
mental  and  physical  refreshment?  Are  parks  less  or  more  Important  to  them  than  timber?  And  what  about  wildlife? 
Where  does  the  hunter  and  fisherman  come  In?  Is  game  less  important  than  water  or  sawlogs?  Is  there  any  place  for 
bunnies  and  quail  and  ducks?    Is  the  opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation  a  thing  of  secondary  Importance? 

The  argument  borders  on  the  absurd.  We  can  no  more  do  without  water  than  soil.  We're  dependent  on  both.  In 
like  manner,  we  need  timber  and  parks  and  fish  and  game.  Yes,  we  need  songbirds,  too,  and  scenery  and  a  little  elbow 
room.  We  also  need  places  for  outdoor  solitude.  If  we  can't  get  these  things  on  our  good  Earth,  as  was  meant  to  be, 
we'll  have  to  fly  to  Mars  and  Venus  sure  enough. 

No.  We  need  all  the  natural  resources  we  can  get  .  .  .  and  hold.  With  our  growing  population  and  world  tensions 
what  they  are — plus  a  shorter  work  week — we  will  be  needing  all  the  soil,  water,  woods,  and  wildlife  we  can  get.  And 
what  we  have  or  can  further  acquire,  we  need  to  use  Intelligently  and  in  the  best  public  interest. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  most  important.  Rather  It  seems  more  a  case  of  what  society,  operating  through 
democratic  processes,  needs  most  and  wants  most. 

There  are  some  few  who  feel  that  society,  as  an  entity,  is  Incapable  of  deciding  what  Is  best  for  everybody.  Well, 
that's  the  dictatorship  and  communism  line  and  we're  not  buying  much  of  that  In  America.  Most  of  us  think  differently. 
Given  the  facts  and  the  right  kind  of  information,  the  average  thinking  man  In  our  democratic  society  can  and  will 
determine  what's  best  for  us  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  late  Louis  Bromfield,  that  practical  conservationist,  had  a  point  when  he  observed  that  the  average  American, 
the  so-called  simple  man.  Is  a  fairly  good  judge  of  what's  best  for  him  and  the  country.  Given  the  facts,  he's  capable  of 
making  some  pretty  good  decisions. 

So,  It's  not  the  importance  of  soil  or  water  or  trees  or  wildlife.  It's  more  a  question  of  how  much  of  these  resources 
we  have  and  how  we  should  best  use  them  in  the  face  of  a  growing  industrialized  society.  We  need  to  decide  how  much 
of  things  natural  we  need,  and  In  what  quality,  and  in  what  priority  or  combination  they  should  be  used. 

To  this  humble  scribe,  the  old  idea  of  providing  the  most  that  Is  available,  In  the  best  quality  possible,  so  as  to 
achieve  "the  greatest  good,  for  the  greatest  number,  for  the  longest  time"  still  makes  good  sense. 

-J.  J.  s. 


As  we  go  to  press,  we  have  learned  of  the  passing  of  Art  Thompson  of  Norfolk.  Art  was  active  in  the  Norfolk 
chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  at  the  state  and  national  levels  of  the  I.W.L.A.  as  well.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  League's  National  Executive  Board  and  was  instrumental  in  determining  many  of  the  League's  policies. 
The  leadership  and  courageous  guiding  hand  of  this  dedicated  Waltonian  will  surely  be  missed. 

A  week  earlier  we  also  received  the  distressing  news  of  the  unexpected  passing  of  another  Waltonian,  Gilbert  Larus, 
Sr.,  of  Richmond.  "Gentleman  Gil"  graced  the  pages  of  Virginia  Wildlife  on  several  occasions  with  his  characteristic 
hunting  and  fishing  poses.    He,  too,  will  be  missed.  -^ 
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Dr.   Henry   Mosby,    Professor  of  Wildlife    Management,    points   out  the    parts  of  a  feather  to   ornithology   students  at  Virginia    Polytechnic   Institute. 

WILDLIFE  SPECIALISTSVirginia  Style 

By  BURD  S.  McGINNES,  Leader 

Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

Blacksburg,   Virginia 

Commission  Photos  by  Harrison 


THE  days  of  an  abundant  and  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  game  are  past.  Wildlife  served  our  coun- 
try's early  inhabitants  as  a  source  of  food  for  genera- 
tions, and  during  this  period  of  exploitation  relatively 
little  thought  was  given  to  the  day  when  game  would 
become  scarce  enough  to  require  management.  Hunting, 
however,  was  only  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  game;  man's  use  and  mis-use  of  the  land 
was  often  the  primary  force.  Limited  game  supplies 
finally  relegated  hunting  to  recreation.  In  order  to 
sustain  certain  wildlife  types  and  numbers,  a  new  profes- 
sion came  into  being  recently — the  wildlife  biologist. 

Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  nation  to 
establish  a  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  in  Sep- 
temper,  1935.  Located  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Unit  has  been  training  professional  wildlife  biologists 
for  the  past  23  years.  The  training  of  personnel  for  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management 
is  the  primary  objective  of  each  of  16  Units  in  the  United 
States. 


Four  agencies  cooperatively  support  the  Virginia  Unit 
at  Blacksburg.  A  coordinating  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  decides  on  policies  and  gen- 
erally supervises  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Unit.  These 
agencies  contribute  financial  support,  office  space,  heat, 
lights,  secretarial  assistance,  instructional  staff,  vehicles, 
salaries  and  miscellaneous  facilities.  An  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wildlife  Unit's  Coordinating  Committee  is  held 
to  review  completed  work,  examine  current  projects  and 
to  discuss  future  studies,  problems  and  policies. 

The  organization  of  the  Virginia  Unit  is  typical  of 
most  Units.  In  addition  to  training  personnel,  the  Units 
are  charged  with  conducting  basic  research  on  the  state's 
wildlife  resources  and  in  carrying  out  certain  wildlife 
extension  activities.  Extension  activities  are  carried  out 
by  means  of  publications,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Technical  assistance  on  wildlife  problems  is  provided  to 
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state  conservation  departments,   other   agencies   and   to 
private  individuals. 

In  reality,  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Unit  is  primarily  a 
research  arm  for  the  Virginia  game  commission.  Both 
long-range  problems  are  undertaken  as  well  as  emergency 
situation  problems.  With  the  organizational  set-up  as  it 
exists,  work  can  be  rapidly  inaugurated  by  the  Unit 
when  a  problem  suddenly  arises,  but  perhaps  long-range 
wildlife  research  projects  are  the  ones  with  which  the 
Wildlife  Unit  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
Virginia's  wildlife. 

Work  at  the  Unit  is  conducted  under  the  Biology  De- 
partment on  the  graduate  level.  The  normal  route  of 
entrance  into  wildlife  work  for  most  students  is  to  secure 
an  undergraduate  degree  in  forestry,  zoology  or  biology. 
Naturally,  the  undergraduate  training  for  each  student 
is  slightly  different,  so  each  student's  case  is  considered 
independently  and  a  course  of  study  outlined  which  will 
strengthen  the  weak  points  of  his  background  and  best 
prepare  him  for  work  as  a  wildlife  biologist.  Students 
coming  into  wildlife  work  from  other  fields  generally 
have  more  course  work  to  complete  than  those  trained 
in  the  allied  fields,  but  these  men  often  result  in  fine 
wildlife  biologists. 

Unit  graduate  students  work  toward  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  with  their  major  in  wildlife  management 
or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Biology.  From 
1935  until  last  June,  50  men  earned  Masters'  degrees  in 
the  Virginia  Unit  and  6  received  Doctorate  degrees. 

Some  of  Virginia's  Unit  graduates  have  become  distin- 
guished leaders  in  the  wildlife  profession.  The  Executive 
Directors  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Game  Divisions  of  Virginia  and  Maine  received 
their  wildlife  training  at  Blacksburg. 

Approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  Unit  graduates  are 
employed  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries;  other  states  have  hired  about  22  per 
cent.  Other  sources  of  employment  include  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Forest  Service,  private  industry  and  high 
school  and  college  teaching.  With  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  Unit  graduates  being  employed  here  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Unit  has  served  a  useful  function  in  supplying 
The  Old  Dominion  with  technically  trained  wildlife 
biologists. 

Students  have  conducted  research  on  16  species  of 
game  birds  and  animals  native  to  Virginia.  Wildlife 
survey  studies  have  been  made  and  work  pursued  on  con- 
servation education,  animal  ecology  and  water  pollution. 
Fisheries  work  undertaken  at  the  Unit  has  been  very 
limited  due  to  lack  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

Each  man  spends  the  first  year  in  the  classroom  which 
prepares  him  for  conducting  the  field  research  problem. 
The  second  year  (and  third  year  in  the  case  of  Ph.D. 
students)  is  spent  full  time  in  the  field  on  a  research 
project  which  has  been  previously  approved  by  the  co- 
ordinating committee.  A  man  may  do  his  research  near 
Blacksburg  or  may  go  to  any  part  of  the  state  as  the 
problem  dictates.  The  wildlife  biologist's  laboratory  is 
generally  the  out-of-doors  and  it  is  here  that  most  re- 


Botany   Professor  A.    B.    Massey   describes   a    dried    plant   specimen    to 

students  James  Whelan  and  Harold  Trumbo.    Trumbo  is  now  a  Virginia 

district  game  biologist. 

search  is  conducted.  Only  in  isolated  cases  is  the  prob- 
lem of  such  a  nature  that  research  may  be  done  indoors 
in  the  laboratory. 

Upon  completion  of  field  work  the  student  assembles 
his  data  and  presents  it  as  a  thesis  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  professors.  The  last  test  given 
the  candidate  is  a  committee-conducted  oral  exam  based 
upon  the  field  research  thesis  and  general  biological  back- 
ground. Bound  copies  of  theses  are  maintained  by  the 
Unit  and  VPI  library  as  reference  sources  for  future 
students  and  are  available  on  loan  to  other  institutions. 
When  the  research  findings  warrant,  the  student  is  en- 
couraged to  present  them  for  publication.  In  recent 
years  students  have  presented  their  research  data  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Academy  of  Science. 
Numerous  bulletins,  technical  journal  articles  and  mag- 
azine pieces  have  resulted  fiom  theses  written  by  students. 

Wildlife  students  not  only  go  into  all  corners  of  the 
nation  after  leaving  Blacksburg,  but  come  to  Virginia 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  present,  four 
Unit  men  are  native  Virginians  and  one  from  each  state 
of  Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania.  Unit  projects 
at  present  include  studies  on  cottontail  rabbits,  black- 
birds, deer,  herbicides,  grouse,  squirrels,  fish,  shrubs, 
glasses  and  consei"vation  education.  The  staff  also  con- 
ducts some  specific  research  problem,  usually  a  long-term 
study. 

Wildlife  is  one  of  our  state  and  nation's  most  valuable 
resources.  Fortunately  it  is  a  renewable  resource.  In 
order  to  properly  manage  a  resource,  the  details  of  its 
supply  and  existence  must  be  known.  In  the  case  of 
wildlife,  the  animal's  life  history,  food  and  cover  require- 
ments, enemies,  diseases,  parasites  and  detailed  habits 
must  be  known.  Much  work  has  already  been  done  on 
these  phases  of  wildlife  investigation,  yet  much  more 
remains  to  be  learned.  Agriculturists  are  adding  daily  to 
their  knowledge  of  domestic  animals  and  still  are  faced 
with  perplexing  problems.  Imagine  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  wildlife  biologist  who  must  work  with  wild 
species! 

An  objective  of  research  is  to  uncover  facts  which  can 
be  used  in  the  wise  and  sustained  management  of  our 
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wildlife  resources.  Various  management  methods  must 
then  be  devised,  tested  and  the  results  evaluated.  This 
procedure  involves  not  only  devising  and  applying  means 
to  count  the  number  of  animals  present  on  the  area 
under  study  but  reaches  into  other  fields  such  as  botany, 
soils,  forestry,  agriculture,  water,  weather  and  ecology, 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

Primarily,  a  wildlife  biologist  is  an  ecologist,  one  who 
studies  a  plant  or  animal  in  relation  to  its  environment 
or  surroundings.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  required 
knowledge,  the  game  biologist  needs  a  broad  foundation 
in  the  natural  sciences.  Wildlife  students  are  given  an 
introduction  to  these  subjects  in  the  classroom  but  the 
real  learning  comes  from  work  in  the  field — the  bi- 
ologist's laboratory. 

Although  the  work  schedule  at  the  Unit  is  fairly  de- 
manding, the  value  of  recreation  is  not  overlooked.  Just 


like  the  postman  who  takes  a  walk  on  his  day  off,  most 
of  the  wildlife  students  prefer  to  relax  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Several  field  trips  each  year  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  new  hunting  or  fishing  experiences  and 
give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  observe  wildlife  and 
game  management  in  other  parts  of  Virginia.  A  favored 
form  of  relaxation  and  one  of  the  best  educational 
pastimes  are  the  "bull  sessions"  which  take  place  in  the 
graduate  lab  room.  It  is  here  that  a  stranger  will  hear 
theories  of  game  management,  methods  of  aging  deer, 
merits  of  pet  rifle  calibres  or  even  the  universal  subject 
of  girls  discussed  on  occasion. 

Virginia  can  well  be  proud  of  the  contributions  which 
its  Unit  has  made  to  the  wildlife  profession.  The  quality 
of  instruction  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  and 
results  speak  for  themselves  in  the  calibre  of  biologists 
and  data  produced. 


Dr.   Henry   Mosby  shows  James  Whelan   and   Ambler  Sutherland   how  to 
set  a  trap  for  muskrat. 


-Q^'-z^^^^:. 


John    Quillen,    graduate    student    working    on    a    deer    research    project, 
baits    a    trap    in    Broad    Run,    Craig    County. 


On  Research 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  valuable  undeveloped 
resource  in  the  world  is  brain  power.  We  must  substi- 
tute intellectual  resources  for  diminished  material  re- 
sources. We  must  encourage  a  larger  number  of  superior 
young  scientists  to  tackle  these  natural  resource  defi- 
ciency problems.  New  and  better  methods  of  approach 
must  be  developed  and  we  must  find  ways  and  means  of 
substituting  plentiful  and  cheap  materials  for  scarce  and 
expensive  materials.  We  must  find  more  efficient  and  less 
expensive  ways  of  extracting  necessary  minerals,  oils  and 
other  products  from  areas  that  are  now  not  economical. 
The  approach  used  so  successfully  in  developing  plastics 
and  synthetic  rabber  must  be  expanded  so  that  other 
items  in  short  supply  can  be  replaced  by  something  else 
that  is  cheaper  but  equally  as  good  or  better. 

We  must  remember  that  as  population  increases  and 
society  becomes  more  complex  technologically  it  needs 
proportionately  more  and  better  trained  professionals. 
This  is  as  true  in  biology  and  resource  management  as  it 
is  in  physics,  engineering,  mathematics  or  chemistry. 
While  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  doubled 
in  the  last  50  years,  the  number  of  its  professionals  has 
quadi"upled.  We  now  have  five  times  more  engineers  and 
ten  times  more  scientists  than  we  had  a  half  century  ago, 
and  yet  these  specialists  are  in  short  supply.  With  every 
forward  step  technologically  a  nation  becomes  more  de- 
pendent upon  research  and  brain  power.  And  the  more 
scarce  a  given  resource  becomes  the  greater  the  need  for 
trained  research  and  management. 

Research  must  stress  the  basic  or  fundamental  phases 
as  well  as  the  applied.  Experience  shows  that  advances 
in  technology  have  almost  invariably  been  slower  when 
theoretical  knowledge  failed  to  move  forward.  Empirical 
methods  cannot  be  used  indefinitely  in  this  scientific  age. 
— Clarence  Cottam^  Director,  Welder  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, Sinton,  Texas. 
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The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and   Inland   Fisheries  now  owns  approximately   4,500  acres   of  this   salt   marsh    near   Saxis   on    the    Eastern    Shore    and 
hopes  to  eventually  control   at  least    10,000  acres  in   this   area,   most   of  which   would    be   open   to   the    public   for  waterfowl   shooting. 

SAXIS   MARSH   PROJECT 

By  CHARLES  P.  GILCHRIST,  JR. 

Game  Research  Biologist 

Commission  I'hotos  by  Kcsteloo 


ON  March  8,  1957  the  Virginia  Coinniissioii  ol  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  purchased  three  adjacent 
tracts  ol  marshland  in  Accomack  County,  Vir- 
ginia near  the  town  ot  Saxis.  This  area,  known  as  the 
Saxis  Marsh  Project,  is  being  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  public  shooting  area  lor  waterlowl. 

The  Saxis  Marsli  Project  consists  of  approximately 
4,500  acres  of  salt  marsh  —  areas  known  locally  as  Free- 
school  Marsh  and  Michael  Marsh.  The  two  marshes  are 
divided  by  Messongo  Creek.  The  jnincipal  plants  on 
the  marsh  are  needle-rush,  \arious  three  square  grasses, 
saltmarsh  hay,  srnokebrush,  cordgrass  and  islands  of  pine 


trees.  There  are  nmnerous  ponds  on  the  area  whic  h  pro- 
duce widgeongrass.  Open  water  shoals  adjacent  to  the 
two  marshes  support  a  good  groAvth  ol  ^\•idgcongrass  and 
eelgrass. 

Ponds  in  the  marsh  are  used  by  widgeons  (l)aldpate)  , 
mallards  and  black  ducks.  The  o])en  water  adjacent  to 
the  area  is  used  by  scaup,  canvasback  and  redhead  ducks 
late  in  the  season.  There  is  also  some  goose  usage  of  the 
area. 

The  proposed  management  ol  the  area  is  that  the 
2,500-acre  Freesc  liool  marsh  be  opened  to  the  public  for 
waterfo^vl  shooiing  on    1  uesdavs,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
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Granville    D.    Ross,    Commission    game    management    aide    on    the    Saxis 
area,    shows    game    biologist    Joe    Coggin    where    ponds    might    be    dug. 


f^Si^^  '-^ 


Ross  and   Coggin  inspect  signs  which  spell   out  when  the   marsh   is  open 
to   public  waterfowl   shooting. 


Posting    the    4,500-acre    marsh    to    let    hunters    know    where    shooting    is 
allowed  is  one  of  Management  Aide   Ross'  duties. 

ot  each  week  during  the  open  waterto^vl  hunting  season. 
Michael's  Marsh,  approximately  2,000  acres,  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  refuge  and  is  closed  to  hunting  at  all  times. 
Both  marshes  are  posted  as  to  their  intended  use. 

The  hunting  in  the  Freeschool  Marsh  is  open  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  There  are  no  permanent 
blinds   allowed   on   the   area    but   temporary  unlicensed 


blinds  may  be  erected  on  the  ponds  or  along  the  shore- 
line.   Jump  shooting  is  also  allowed. 

In  both  Freeschool  and  Michaels  marshes  most  of  the 
ponds  are  located  in  the  western  third  of  the  marsh  area. 
The  proposed  development  consists  of  opening  up  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  each  marsh  with  a  scries  of  con- 
necting shallow  ponds.  It  is  believed  that  these  ponds 
will  support  a  growth  of  widgeongrass,  a  very  good  duck 
food,  and  thereby  increase  the  duck  population  and 
hunter  opportunity  on  the  area.  These  ponds  will  be 
so  constructed  as  to  trap  as  much  of  the  fresh  water 
drainage  as  possible  and  thereby  "sweeten  up"  the  marsh, 
which  should  make  for  better  waterfowl  food  produc- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  every  attempt  is  being  made  to 
enlarge  the  area.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  Com- 
mission will  control  a  minimum  of  10,000  acres  of  marsh- 
land in  this  area  and  that  much  of  it  will  be  open  to 
the  ptiblic  for  waterfowl  shooting. 


Offshore  Island  Purchase 
Approved  by  Game  Commission 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries approved  the  purchase  on  March  19,  1959,  of  9,000- 
acre  Mockhorn  Island  on  the  ocean  side  of  Eastern  Shore 
in  Northampton  County.  The  purchase  of  Mockhorn 
Island,  which  contains  some  4,000  acres  of  marshland, 
will  mean  preservation  of  some  of  the  vanishing  natural 
shoreline  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  well  as  establishment 
of  a  public  duck  and  clapper  rail  hunting  area.  The 
island's  pinxhase,  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval, 
will  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  federal  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  for  $37,500. 

Richmond  News  Leader  Outdoor  Editor  Jennings  Cul- 
ley  made  these  comments  on  the  island's  purchase  in  his 
"Of  Woods  and  Waters"  column  February  17: 

"The  game  commission's  latest  venture  into  the  real 
estate  business  may  pay  Virginia's  sportsmen  a  double 
dividend.  On  the  surface,  the  proposed  pinchase  of 
Mockhorn  island  on  Eastern  Shore  would  be  another  step 
in  the  commission's  program  of  providing  more  ptiblic 
hunting  land  throughout  the  state.  But  as  an  added 
benefit,  the  deal  wotild  mark  the  first  step  in  what  many 
people  hope  will  be  a  concerted  move  to  save  Virginia's 
vanishing  shorelines. 

"Most  of  Virginia's  choice  coastal  land  has  already 
been  developed.  But  there  is  a  row^  of  barrier  islands 
running  down  the  oceanside  of  Eastern  Shore  that  re- 
mains as  our  last  hope.  Most  of  these  islands  are  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  many,  if  for  sale,  would  be 
priced  too  high  for  the  state  or  one  of  its  agencies  to  buy. 
But  the  game  commission's  plan  to  buy  Mockhorn  shows 
it  is  interested  in  this  matter  of  preserving  our  seashore 
resources.  That  interest  may  make  subsequent  purchases 
easier.  And  it  may  prompt  others  to  lend  a  helping 
hand." 
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A  portion  of  the  70-acre  lake  at  Douthat  State  Park  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains   near   Clifton    Forge    Is   shown    above.     In    the   foreground    is   the    boat 
dock;  bathing   and   swimnning  area  with   white  sand  beach  and  bathhouse  is  in  distance. 
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Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 

^ti    yytganlzation,    oDutiei   ana    yybjectivei 


By  RAYMOND  V.  LONG,  Director 

Virginia  Department   of  Conservation   and   Economic   Development    Photos 


THE  presently  prescribed  duties  and  objectives  of 
Virginia's  Department  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  have  evolved  from  a  series  of 
conservation  activities,  some  of  which  were  officially 
started  by  direction  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  over  100 
years  ago. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1835  was  "memoralized"  to 
institute  a  geological  survey  in  Virginia  by  the  counties 
of  Shenandoah,  Frederick  and  Morgan  (now  in  West 
Virginia) .  The  Act  establishing  the  survey  was  passed 
March  6,  I8.S5.  Dr.  William  Barton  Rogers,  then  pro- 
fessor of  natiual  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  later  to  Ijccome  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts 


Institute  of  Technology,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
survey  which  was  completed  in  1812  and  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Apparently  there  was  no  further  official  activity  by 
Legislative  direction  in  the  conservation  program  started 
in  1H,H5  uniii  1908  wluii  the  State  Geological  Survey  was 
estaijlishetl  by  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  1908  to  function 
under  a  (ominission  composed  of  the  Governor  (ex  of- 
ficio) ,  the  presidents  of  the  Ifniversity  of  Virginia  and 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Instiiule,  and  the  Superintendent 
ol  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  The  office  of  the  State 
Geologist  was  also  created  in  the  1908  Act  which  pro- 
vided that  "the  comniission  shall  appoint  a  geologist  of 
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established  reputation  to  act  as  director  of  the  survey." 
The  commission  appointed  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Watson  as 
State  Geologist.  Dr.  Watson's  monumental  contribution 
in  this  field  of  scientific  study  and  conservation  is  well 
known  by  all  students  in  this  field  of  work.  Dr.  Watson 
states  in  his  report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  Virginia 
that  "the  principal  source  of  information  forming  the 
basis  of  this  volume  is  a  reprint  of  Geology  of  the  Vir- 
ginians by  Professor  William  Barton  Rogers,  State  Ge- 
ologist of  Virginia,   1835-41  inclusive." 

The  office  of  the  State  Forester  was  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1914.  This  was  operated  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  State  Geological  Commis- 
sion established  in  1908.  The  Water  Power  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  was  created  in  1924.  In  this  Act,  the 
Legislature  directed  that  a  water  power  survey  of  the 
State  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Virginia 
Geological  Survey  and  an  agricultural  survey  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station.  The  Water  Power  and  Development  Commis- 
sion was  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  began  its  work  in  January  1925. 

In  1926  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Commission 
on  Conservation  and  Development  and  transferred  to 
this  Commission  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Water 
Power  and  Development  Commission,  the  State  Geol- 
ogical Survey,  the  State  Geologist  and  the  State  Forester. 

The  legislative  Act  of  1926  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
conservation  program  to  be  conducted  under  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  and  Development,  including  "in- 
vestigating and  reporting  upon  any  question  referred  to 
it  by  the  Governor  having  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
throughout  the  State,"  "the  consideration  of  such  plans 
and  proposals  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  .  .  .  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  public  park  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  area  of  the  State,"  "vested  with  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  for  park  purposes,  land  and  other  prop- 
erty," "Control  of  the  expenditures  of  any  State  advertis- 
ing funds  .  .  .  for  advertising  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Commonwealth."  In  general  the  broad  scope 
of  the  1926  Act  contemplated  an  expanded  program  of 


conservation  and  development  designed  to  improve  the 
Virginia  economy. 

The  late  William  E.  Carson  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Commission  and  under  his  forceful  leadership  the 
Commission  conducted  an  expanded  program  of  conser- 
vation and  development  including  advertising  of  Vir- 
ginia's resources,  its  natural  wonders,  its  historic  shrines, 
and  other  attractions.  The  department  also,  under  Mr. 
Carson's  leadership,  actively  promoted  industrial  devel- 
opment and  recreational  development  including  State 
Parks  and  travel  trade. 

In  1934  the  General  Assembly  amended  the  1926  Act 
by  requiring  the  department's  program  to  be  conducted 
by  a  full-time  salaried  director.  The  department  operated 
under  this  plan  until  1948  when  the  Reorganization  Act 
under  Governor  William  Tuck  directed  some  important 
changes  in  the  department's  organization  and  activities. 

In  1934,  the  State  Planning  Board  was  organized  by 
executive  order  of  Governor  Pollard.  The  activities  of 
the  State  Planning  Board  were  supported  by  philan- 
thropic funds  and  assistance  from  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  until  1938,  when  by  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  it  was  made  a  State  agency  and  given  an  aj> 
propriation  and  operated  as  such.  Under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1948  it  was  made  a  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

During  the  early  1940's  the  State  Planning  Board  un- 
dertook to  develop  a  series  of  studies  and  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  Virginia  economy.  In  1946,  Gov- 
ernor Tuck,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  by  executive  order  organized  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Virginia  Economy.  The  Council 
operated  on  funds  privately  subscribed  and  matching 
funds  made  available  by  the  Governor  until  1948  when, 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Virginia  Economy  was  established  by  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Council  continues  to  function 
actively  and  is  supported  in  part  by  funds  contributed 
privately  from  business  and  in  part  from  General  As- 
sembly appropriations. 

The  emphasis  of  the  State  Planning  Board  on  eco- 
nomic development  was  a  highly  influential  factor  in 


Promotion  to  encourage   more  visitors  and  industrial    plants  to  come  to 
Virginia  is  done  by  the  Division  of  Public  Relations  and  Advertising. 


This  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Lipton  Tea  Company  plant  at  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  which  was  opened  In  1955. 
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These  geologists  with  the  Department  s  Division  of  Mineral   Resources  at 

Charlottesville    are    conducting    a    magnetometer    survey    through    which 

information   on    rock   types    and    mineral    deposits    is    gathered. 

Stimulating  localities  throughout  the  State  to  undertake 
local  programs  of  economic  development  and  in  deter- 
mining a  policy  which  called  for  increased  emphasis  on 
economic  development  by  the  Department  and  State  gov- 
ernment generally. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  State  Planning  Board  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  and  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Planning  and  Economic  Development.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1958,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Almond,  re-emphasized  the  importance  of  State  govern- 
ment exercising  greater  activity  in  economic  develop- 
ment by  changing  the  title  of  the  department  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 
and  prescribed  by  statute  increased  activity  in  industrial 
development  which  is  one  highly  important  phase  of 
economic  development. 

In  studies  and  discussions  preliminary  to  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1958  looking  to  statutory  provisions 
for  increased  emphasis  on  industrial  or  economic  devel- 
opment, some  thinking  was  expressed  that  the  word 
"conservation"  could  appropriately  be  eliminated  from 
the  title  of  the  Department.  This  thinking  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  attention  to  conservation  prob- 
lems would  tend  to  deflect  departmental  activities  into 
fields  that  Avere  relatively  less  important  than  industrial 
development.  Space  limitation  for  this  article  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  thinking  except 
to  point  out  that  effective  and  long  range  industrial  de- 
velopment demands  far  more  emphasis  and  activity  in 
conservation  of  natural  resources  thafi  has  been  given  it 
in  the  past. 

Virginia  is  experiencing  a  rapid  change  from  a  largely 
agrarian  economy  to  an  economy  based  on  manufactur- 
ing, processing  and  mechanization.  As  industrial  devel- 
opment becomes  increasingly  important  to  the  Virginia 
economy  we  must  devote  greater  effort  to  improving 
the  ingredients  of  an  industrial  development  program. 
Industry  seeking  new  location  is  looking  closely  into 
facilities  and  plans  for  outdoor  recreation — what  the 
State  and  localities  are  doing  and  planning  to  do  to  pro- 
vide mass  participation  in  outdoor  recreation  including 
public  or  state  parks.  One  of  the  highly  important  in- 
gredients for  a  successful   industrial  development  pro- 


The  varying  levels  ot  water  in  Virginia  streams  are  recorded  at  numerous 
gaging  stations  which  are  erected  and  maintained  by  the  Department's 
Division   of  Water   Resources.  This  station   is  on  Cub   Creek   near   Phenix. 


gram  is  planning  tor  and  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Virginia  is  rapidly  becoming  conservation  consc  ious  in 
the  fields  ot  water,  forestry,  mineral  resources,  but  much 
yet  needs  to  be  done  to  translate  that  conservation  con- 
sciousness into  realistic  and  effective  action  programs. 
Earlier  programs  of  water  conservation  contemplated  the 
development  of  water  power  but  the  advent  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  development  of  mechanization  have 
largely  displaced  the  demand  for  water  power  develop- 
ment. The  present  emphasis  on  water  conservation  is  in 
terms  of  industrial  and  municipal  water  supplies  and 
recreation. 

Virginia  is  fortunate  in  having  an  abundance  of  water 
but  it  is  not  always  available  when  and  where  most 
needed.  Considerable  thinking  and  support  is  being 
given  to  the  development  of  a  series  of  large  impound- 
ments by  capturing  flood  water  and  a  distribution  system 
which  would  in  itself  constitute  latent  or  potential 
Avealth.  Increased  water  supply  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  a  projected  development  program. 

Virginia  is  blessed  with  a  wide  variety  of  valuable 
mineral  resources.  The  wise  use  or  conservation  and 
development  of  these  resources  is  also  a  highly  important 
ingredient  in  an  industrial  development  program.  Mod- 
ern mapping  of  our  mineral  resources  is  also  essential  to 
their  development. 

Virginia  is  becoming  more  alert  each  year  to  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  our  forestry  resources  but  with 
all  the  emphasis  and  effort  to  promoting  this  most  im- 
portant resource,  we  are  doing  little  more  than  keeping 
forestry  growth  ahead  of  drain.  A  greatly  accelerated 
growth  volume  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  industrial 
development. 

The  conservation  and  development  of  these  natural 
resources  is  indeed  developing  latent  or  potential  wealth. 

The  1926  Act  of  the  Legislature  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  gave  marked  impetus  to  mass 
outdoor  recreation  programs  in  Virginia.  These  pro- 
grams came  to  an  abrupt  standstill  following  Federal 
court  intervention  in  Virginia's  method  of  handling  its 
social  problems.  The  present  prospects  are  dim  for  re- 
newing activity  in  State  or  local  park  development  as  in 

(Continued   on   page    17) 
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Virginia's  Deer,  Bear  and  Turkey  Kill  for  1958-59 


By  RICHARD  H.  CROSS,  JR. 

Chief,  Game  Division 


DEER  hunling  continues  to  become  increasingly  im- 
portant here  in  Virginia,  where  a  total  of  26,843 
animals  ^vere  legally  taken  during  the  past  season. 
This  kill  was  composed  of  17,590  bucks  and  9,253  does. 
Under  more  lenient  hunting  regulations,  based  on  deer 
productivity,  the  harvest  could  easily  be  increased.  Over- 
population in  some  sections  has  resulted  in  reduction  in 
deer  weight  and  antler  size,  and  in  the  worst  areas  repro- 
ductive rates  have  lowered  as  much  as  50  percent.  The 
only  practical  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  harvest  more 
antlerless  deer,  and  our  biologists  are  firmly  convinced 
that  equal  numbers  of  bucks  and  does  may  be  taken  on  a 
statewide  basis  without  damaging  the  herds.  It  might  be 
possible  to  reach  this  goal  in  western  Virginia,  but  in  the 
eastern  section,  the  control  of  large  acreages  by  compara- 
tively small  numbers  of  hunters  results  in  situations 
where  harvests  can  never  legally  reach  the  biological  po- 
tential under  present  regulations. 

A  statewide  kill  of  272  bear  represents  a  28  percent 
increase  over  the  harvest  of  213  animals  during  the  1957- 
58  season.  Hunting  pressure  last  season  was  probably 
greater  than  the  previous  year,  although  cold  weather 
undoubtedly  caused  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  kill 
through  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season.    An  evaluation 


of  limited  reproduclivc  tract  material  available  indicates 
that  the  animals  are  producing  at  near  optimum.  A 
total  of  43  percent  of  26  adult  female  tracts  collected  on 
or  after  December  10  for  the  past  three  years  were  carry- 
ing embryos.  Under  ideal  conditions  we  would  not  ex- 
pect more  than  50  percent  of  the  adult  females  to  be  car- 
rying embryos  at  any  given  time  since  the  animals  only 
breed  every  other  year. 

Turkey  hunters  experienced  the  first  major  change  in 
hunting  season  regulations  since  1951.  The  reduction  in 
length  of  the  eastern  season  plus  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  rifles  for  hunting  undoubtedly  were  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduced  kill,  which  totalled  1,679  birds. 
Although  this  is  one  of  the  lowest  harvests  recorded,  it  is 
still  greater  than  the  kill  of  1,608  in  1952.  At  the  same 
time,  the  western  harvest  doubled  that  of  the  previous 
year.  This  might  be  explained  by  the  excellent  hatching 
and  rearing  success  as  evidenced  by  a  ratio  of  I  adult  hen 
to  7  young  found  in  a  sample  taken  in  Bath  County  dur- 
ing the  season.  In  eastern  Virginia  the  ratio  was  1  adult 
hen  to  only  2  yotmg  birds.  From  this  information  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  nesting  and  rearing  seasons  are  the 
most  critical  times  during  the  life  cycle  of  the  wild 
turkey. 
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l«57-oS 
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County 

Deer 

Bear 
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key 

Deer 

Bear 
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Deer 

Bear 

Tur- 
key 

Accomack 

9 

83 

288 

66 

53 

53 

1,028 

1,528 

19 

91 

360 

80 

67 

91 

1,187 

1,351 

""57 

301 

40 

382 

6 

1,671 

9 

503 

8 

102 

62 

447 

253 

157 

172 

134 

10 

92 

54 

833 
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36 

54 

273 

15 

86 

300 

132 

34 

366 

116 

527 

310 

184 

266 

48 

23 
113 

487 

85 

80 

85 

1,624 

1,738 

""96 
371 

36 

377 

2 

1,766 

5 

449 

11 
147 

75 
800 
221 
222 
154 
172 

38 
255 

73 

1,037 

735 

54 

74 
247 

19 

78 
271 
158 

43 
409 
154 
178 
299 
169 
272 

71 

Albemarle 

2 

"■■"io 
"ig 

1 
13 

4 
14 

43 
22 

133 
13 
33 
78 

187 
7 

"■'23 
67 
121 
24 
98 

1 
7 

8 

"■■78 
2 
11 
5 
8 

42 
32 
94 
16 
39 
53 
156 
8 

" "  ■  io 

47 

104 

10 

91 

4 
6 

""'"i7 

"""69 
3 
10 
11 
14 

17 

Aileghanv           

48 

49 

Amherst                  . . .  . 

19 

14 

Augusta 

151 

Bath                      .    . 

231 

Bedford           

8 

Bland 

32 

232 
24 

274 

17 

1,248 

10 

566 
14 
99 
35 

402 
55 
97 
96 

155 

Botetourt           .... 

37 

14 

Buckingham 

60 

Campbell     

6 

44 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

70 
100 

32 

47 

36 

Chesterfield 

37 

Clarke 

Craig 

1 

•■■■jy 

34 
114 
8 
11 
34 
32 
45 

6 
4 

■■22 
47 
85 
6 
11 
18 
31 
19 

3 

Culpeper 

8 

Cumberland 

36 

Dinwiddle 

48 

Essex 

Fairfax 

6 

11 

Fauquier 

53 

53 

1,068 

365 

49 

44 

373 

13 

60 

75 

40 

24 

427 

100 

523 

95 

173 

256 

34 

12 

Fluvanna 

26 

Frederick 

34 

Giles 

Goochland 

18 

22 

20 

Graj'son 

Greensville .... 

Halifax 

2 

22 

78 

14 

6 

74 

3 

30 
71 
11 
10 
43 
5 
11 

4 

1 
41 

Hanover 

11 

3 

Highland 

142 

Isle  of  Wight 

8 

King  George 

King  and  Queen 

King  William 

Lancaster 

20 
29 

12 

8 

23 
3 

County 

19.51; -57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Lee 

18 

53 

12 

3 

30 
10 
23 

224 
65 

478 

529 
23 
38 
52 

334 

19 

75 

16 

7 

24 

11 

18 

190 

54 

430 

633 

39 

37 
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408 

67 

28 

108 

27 

13 

11 

15 

37 

242 

77 

526 

719 

68 

95 

186 

464 

83 

2 

134 

9 

280 

Louisa 

39 
26 

33 
38 



29 

Lunenburg   ... 

20 

Madison . 

37 

36 

15 

3 
25 

i 

7 
30 
25 

13 
19 

""""is 

Nelson                   .    . , 

22 
5 

4 
51 

27 

New  Kent 

5 

Norfolk 

Nottoway 

5 

38 

54 

1 

30 
54 

14 

1 

is 

Orange  . 

37 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania           .... 

12 

83 

11 

444 

16 

61 
31 
79 

101 

15 

426 

6 

78 

4 

20 

68 

21 

292 

822 

5 

216 

2,175 

345 

666 

266 

311 

317 

261 

45 

400 

335 
135 

55 
248 

99 
819 

44 
41 
60 

37 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

19 

11 

Prince  William. .    .   . 

67 

51 

130 

40 

51 

83 

18 

401 

1,155 

7 

189 

2,491 

290 

1,184 

299 

380 

333 

357 

67 

411 

467 
122 

59 
139 

97 
1,176 

15 

Pulaski 

2 

32 

63 

18 

228 

896 

5 

96 

2,817 

505 

581 

80 

101 

270 

253 

22 

385 

216 
156 
36 
65 
117 
1,182 

Rappahannock 

Rockbridge     

9 
22 

39 
20 

19 
23 

47 
19 

18 
42 

93 

Rockingham 

23 

Russell 

Scott 

1 
3 

2 

22 

"■"24 
105 
58 
60 
57 

1 

1 

2 

38 

"""2i 
61 
44 
60 
54 

7 

4 

27 

Smyth    . .           .... 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

3 
28 

Stafford   

10 

11 

Sussex 

41 

Tazewell 

Warren    . 

Warwick  (Newport 
News) 

2 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe 

5 

'■"io 

3 

York 

14 

6 

County  Total 

20,861 

1.35 

2,470 

22,473 

213 

2,060 

26,843 

L272 

1,679 
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This  young  fisherman  has  just  landed  a  nice  bass  at  Wlnborne  Mill  Pond 
near  Franklin. 


Lake  Shenandoah   m    Rockingham   County  is  stocked   with  trout. 
Lake  Burton  provides  76  acres  of  fishing  water  near  Gretna. 


A  ramp  for  unloading  boats  from  car  trailers,  as  well  as  boats  for  rent,  are  featured! 

at  Lake  Burton. 

Fish  in  these 

COMMISSION-COI 

There  is  no  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind  to  fish  from  the  banks  of  p-i 
fish  therein  by  angling  must  have  required  license.  Concessionaires  rr: 
For  a  boat  for  the  use  of  one  person  per  day  not  more  than  one  dollar 
charge  of  not  more  than  fifty  cents  is  made. 

Boats  with  motors,  except  electric  m^otors,  are  prohibited. 

Creel  and  size  limits  are  the  same  as  State  regulations. 

Open  seasons  are  the  same  as  general  law,  except  fishing  is  allov 

Airfield  Pond — Sussex  County.   At  Wakefield.   South  on  No.  6". 

Baxters  Pond — Prince  George  County.   North  from  Disputanta  oil 

Brunswick  County  Pond — Brunswick  County.  East  of  Lawrence^ 
Boats  available. 

Game  Refuge  Pond — Sussex  County.   5  miles  south  of  Disputan 
1  mile.  40  acres.   Boats  available. 

Lake  Brittle — Fauquier  County.  East  of  Warrenton.  Turn  east  1 
Boats  available. 

Lake  Burton — Pittsylvania  County.   Approximately  8  miles  we 
Thorn  Creek.    Boats  available. 

Lake  Conner — Halifax  County.  Approximately  8  miles  north  oC 
Boats  available. 

Fluvanna  Ruritan  Lake — Turn  N.  W.  at  Palmyra  on  to  No.  53  tcl 

Lake  Cordan — Mecklenburg  County.  Approximately  IV2  miles 0 
Creek.    Boats  available. 

Lake  Shenandoah — Rockingham  County.  On  Congers  Creek  a|»r 
Springs.   Approximately  2  miles  south  of  Highway  No.  33.   39  acresl 

Powhatan  Lake — Powhatan  County.  Turn  north  on  No.  684  4  i! 
lake.  75  acres.  Boats  available. 

Scott-Wise  Pond — Scott  County.  On  Little  Stony  Creek  appro; r 
5  a  day.   Boats  available. 

Winborne  Mill  Pond — Southampton  County.   Approximately  6^  1 

Commissic  P 


At  Wakefield  In   Sussex   County   Is  200-acre   Airfield    Pond. 


iJ^LUM'-^ 


-'rd^ 


Bass  fishing  is  tops  in  upper  Powhafan  Lake  in  Powhatan  County,   where   boats  may 

be  rented. 


Dwned  or  controlled  by  the  Commission,  except  that  all  persons  who 
n  adequate  numbers  of  boats,  depending  upon  the  acreage  of  the  pond, 
fifty  cents  is  charged,  and  for  each  additional  occupant  of  the  boat  a 


\:i'ji(iii   (  ImiiiIh  r    (it   (iiiTiinerce  Photo 
Five  trout  a  day  may  be  taken  from  Scott-Wise   Pond   south  of  Coeburn 
in  Wise  County. 


\ie  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset  only. 

pond.   200  acres.    Boats  available. 

625  approximately  1  mile,  left  on  road  to  pond.  42  acres. 

T  No.  58  to  Edgerton ;  northeast  on  No,  638  to  Reedy  Creek.  1 1 5  acres. 

No.  460,  turn  west  on  No.  602  for  3  miles,  turn  south  on  No.  625  for 

3w  Baltimore  on  No.  600  to  No.  793.  East  on  No.  793  to  lake.  77  acres. 

Gretna  on  No.  799  and  left  on  No.  800.    76  acres  located  on  White 

•er  on  No.  746  and  west  on  No.  603.    1 1 1   acres  on  Hunting  Creek. 

lingham,  then  left  on  No.  619  to  pond.   Boats  available. 

1  of  South  Hill  on  No.  58  and  north  on  No.  775.    157  acres  on  Miles 

mately  3  miles  east  from  Harrisonburg  on  No.  33  to  sign  to  Massanetta 

jt  stocked.   Boats  available.   Limit  on  trout  5  a  day. 

west  of  Powhatan  C.  H.,  continue  on  3  miles  to  No.  625,  turn  west  to 

?ly  7  miles  south  of  Coeburn.  68  acres.  Trout  stocked.   Limit  on  trout 

Bs  south  of  Franklin.   50  acres.    Boats  available. 

s  by  Kesteloo 

Baxters  Pond  is  in  Prince  George  County  north  of  Disputanta. 


Forty-acre  Same  Refuge  Pond  is  in  Sussex  County. 


These  boats  may  be  rented  at  Lake  Conner  in  Halifax  County. 


toinnii>.>.i()n   I'liolo 
Almost  two  and  a   half  million  separate  visits  were   made  to  the  Jefferson   National  Forest  last  year.  Camp  sites  were  used   by  36,000  persons,   including 

hunters,  fisherman  and  "those  whose  pleasures  have  no  season  limits." 

The  Jefferson  National  Forest 

By  JOHN  H.  McLAUGHLIN 

Game  Biologist  Supervisor 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  otir  national  lorests  are  the 
greatest  common  man's  shooting  preserves  in  the 
world.  Every  licensed  sportsman  has  the  same  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  privileges  there  that  a  club  member  has 
on  his  club's  own  land. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  60(),()00-acre  Jefferson 
National  Forest  in  southwest  Virginia,  one  of  the  two 
national  forests  in  the  Commonwealth,  every  forest  game 
species  found  in  eastern  United  States  may  be  hunted. 
What  else  but  a  king's  refuge  could  provide  hiuiting  for 
elk,  bear,  deer,  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel,  'coon,  rabbit 
and  quail? 

Of  the  2,375,140  separate  visits jto  the  Jefferson  last 
year,  350,000  were  for  hunting.  Some  of  these  visits  re- 
sulted in  the  harvest  of  3,616  deer  and  48  l)ear.  Other 
visitors  found  equal  pleasure  in  hunting  small  game. 

The  165,000  fishermen  who  visited  the  Jefferson  found 
things  to  their  liking  in  angling  for  the  42,000  trout  from 
federal  hatcheries  stocked  in  89  miles  of  trout  stream. 
Game  Commission  trout  stocking  on  the  forest  and  ad- 
jacent lands  of  additional  trout  made  the  deal  even  more 
tempting. 

Camp  sites  throughout  the  forest  were  used  by  36,000 
persons  including  hunters  and  fishermen  as  well  as  those 


whose  pleasures  have  no  season  limits. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  these  activities  is  the  fruit 
of  the  well-known  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia  Game 
Commission.  This  agreement,  which  is  now  a  model,  has 
yoked  these  two  conservation  agencies  together  striving 
for  a  common  goal:  to  improve  the  fish  and  game  re- 
sources on  the  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Virginia. 

Under  the  cooperative  program,  state  game  and  fish 
biologists  and  Forest  Service  personnel  plan  and  con- 
struct wildlife  clearings,  water  holes,  multiple-use  ponds, 
stream  improvements,  access  roads  and  loot  trails.  This 
work  is  ace  omplished  on  the  ground  by  the  resident  game 
managers,  the  backbone  of  the  program,  who  also  have 
game  warden's  commissions  in  order  to  protect  the  areas 
on  which  they  work. 

The  clearings  and  water  holes  attract  nearly  every 
game  species  in  the  forest  and  are  placed  where  the  need 
is  greatest.  The  multiple-use  ponds  serve  as  wildlife 
waterholes  and  will  furnish  some  fishing  in  an  area  where 
fishing  opportunity  is  quite  limited. 

Stream  improvements  are  located  where  natural  trout 
reproduction  is  present,  the  object  being  to  create  more 
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fish  hiding  places  and  produce  more  fish  lood. 

1  he  access  roads  and  loot  trails  perform  a  dual  pur- 
pose. They  open  more  territory  to  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man and  torm  a  network  which  is  vital  to  the  protection 
of  the  forest  from  fire. 

The  deer  herds  in  tlae  western  part  of  the  state  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  cooperative  program.  Some  areas 
were  restocked  with  deer  as  early  as  1938.  These  herds 
have  grown  to  their  present  levels  under  the  protection 
of  local  game  wardens  and  game  managers. 

The  funds  that  finance  this  program  come  from  those 
of  us  who  like  to  hunt.  We  pay  for  it  through  our  hunt- 
ing license,  our  national  forest  stamps  and  taxes  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunitions. 

The  Jefferson  National  Forest,  made  by  combining  the 
old  Natural  Bridge  and  Unaka  National  Forests,  was 
created  by  proclamation  in  1936.  It  stretches  some  300 
miles  and  occupies  parts  of  19  counties. 

In  many  cases,  it  has  acted  as  a  wildlife  reservoir  when 
game  populations  became  low  in  adjacent  areas  due  to 
changes  in  land  use.    It   is   for   this  reason    that   many 


sportsmen  insist  that  game  laws  on  the  national  forests 
be  as  rigid  as  feasible  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  Glenwood  district  of  the  Jefferson  at  Natural 
Bridge  is  unique  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  areas  un- 
der Forest  Service  management  in  the  country.  It  was 
purchased  in  1913  and  at  that  time  was  called  Natural 
Bridge  National  Forest. 

The  grandeur  of  the  forest  and  the  variety  of  game 
on  tliis  district  is  a  living  tribute  to  Forest  Service  man- 
agement and  its  multiple-use  program.  Through  its 
sound  timber  management  policies  and  protection  from 
fire  and  misuse  for  45  years,  the  Service  has  continually 
produced  forest  products  and  still  maintained  timber 
stands  mature  enough  to  be  pleasing  to  wild  turkeys. 

Our  interests  in  these  public  lands  are  safeguarded  by 
tlie  United  States  Forest  Service.  Our  stake  in  the  wild- 
life on  these  forests  is  protected  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  It  is  the  policy 
of  both  agencies  to  invest  our  money  in  such  a  way  that 
the  benefits  will  not  only  be  available  to  us  but  to  our 
grandchildren  as  well. 


VIRGINIA'S    DEPARTMENT  (Continued  from   page   12) 

the  past.  Seashore  State  Park,  one  of  tire  nine  State 
Parks,  Iras  been  closed  since  1955  because  of  this  Federal 
court  intervention  and  there  is  little  likelihood  it  will  be 
reopened  under  the  prevailing  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Federal  courts.  The  wilderness  area  of  Seashore 
State  Park,  approximately  2500  acres,  is  open  to  visitors 
with  permits  to  explore  the  nature  trails  for  purposes  of 
studying  the  rare  specimens  of  flora  and  fauna  peculiar 
to  this  wilderness  area. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1958  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Almond,  prescribed  an  accelerated  emphasis 
on  industrial  development  and  appropriated  funds 
through  the  Governor's  office  for  employing  the  necessary 
personnel  to  effectuate  this  accelerated  program.  The 
Act  also  required  a  certain  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment designed  to  implement  this  directive.  The  old 
board  of  13  members  was  abolished  and  a  new  board  of 
nine  members  was  prescribed.  The  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  was  abolished  and  a  new 
Division  of  Industrial  Development  was  established.  The 
functions  and  activities  of  the  old  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Division  of  Industrial  Development. 

The  1958  session  of  tfie  (ieneral  Assembly  also  provided 
by  statute  six  divisions  of  the  Department — Forestry,  In- 
dustrial Development,  Mineral  Resources,  Parks,  Public 
Relations  and  Advertising,  and  Water  Resources.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  Division  of  Industrial  De- 
velopment is  divided  into  four  sections — industrial  pro- 
motion, local  planning,  research  and  information,  and 
mapping  and  surveys.  This  Division  also  serves  as  sec- 
retariat to  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Virginia  Eco- 
nomy. The  Department  maintains  a  Southwest  Virginia 
area  office  which  functions  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Development.  Each  Division 


is  headed  by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Director. 

Prior  to  the  1958  session,  the  industrial  development 
function  was  limited  by  appropriated  funds  to  tire  em- 
ployment of  two  men  including  the  Commissioner,  to 
engage  actively  in  industrial  promotion.  Additional 
funds  made  available  by  the  1958  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  make  possible  the  employment  of  four  indus- 
trial agents  to  engage  actively  in  this  field  of  industrial 
promotion.  Additional  funds  also  were  provided  for  the 
employment  of  additional  assistance  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  information.  The  main  objectives  of  the 
Division  are:  (1)  to  process  inquiries  looking  for  a  new 
industrial  location.  Such  inquiries  are  processed  in  close 
collaboration  with  local  industrial  development  organi- 
zations including  chambers  of  commerce,  power  com- 
panies, industrial  development  departments  of  railroads 
and  other  interested  organizations  and  groups;  (2)  to 
advise  and  assist  official  bodies  throughout  the  State  in 
organizing  locally  for  industrial  development;  (3)  to 
assist  local  communities  to  institute  planning  programs 
designed  to  invite  new  industries;  (4)  to  assist  com- 
munities in  making  industrial  site  and  economic  surveys 
on  official  requests  from  local  governing  bodies;  (5)  to 
collect  information  and  perform  economic  research  nec- 
essary to  provide  prospects  with  the  information  they 
require  concerning  the  State  as  a  whole  and  localities 
suitable  for  a  new  location  and  distribute  this  informa- 
tion to  localities  and  other  interested  and  collaborating 
groups;  and  (6)  to  assist  localities  in  developing  plan- 
ning programs  for  providing  maps  and  other  pertinent 
helps  in  the  development  of  such  programs. 

The  Department's  objectives  are  in  general  determined 
by  its  prescribed  duties,  but  it  also  promotes  many  di- 
rectly related  aspects  of  economic  development.  Its  pre- 
scribed duties  and  functions  cover  a  broad  field  of  respon- 
sibilities. 
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Lt.  S.  tuie^t  SeiAntr  I'liuto 
Two  major  causes  of  Virginia's  forest  fires,  which  kill  game  (see  above)  while  destroying  trees  and  soil,  are  said  to  be  hunters  who  smoke  game  from 

hollow  trees  and  hunters  who  fail  to  extinguish  their  warming  fires. 
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WILD  FOREST  FIRES 

By  E.  E.  RODGER,  Chief,  Forestry  Relatiojis 
Virginia  Division  of  Forestry 


A  VIRGINIA  army  2,500  strong  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  campaign.  The  battle  is  perennial  and 
skirmishes  are  particularly  frequent  and  hot  dur- 
ing the  present  season.  The  war  these  men  are  waging  is 
against  "wanton  waste":  the  annual  destruction  caused 
by  wild  forest  fires.  The  army  is  made  up  of  Virginia 
lorest  wardens  who  are  supported  by  an  even  larger  and 
especially  determined  group  of  sportsmen,  farmers,  stu- 
dents and  others  who  serve  as  fire  fighters. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  forest  guard — an  army  of 
men — on  standby  to  protect  the  forest  resources?  Quite 
frankly,  it  should  not  be  necessary.  The  sweat,  tears  and 
hard  cash  needed  to  combat  the  "red  menace"  is  a  neces- 
sary evil — an  evil  brought  on  by  man  himself.  Mother 
Nature  is  responsible  for  about  one  percent  of  Virginia's 
forest  fires  and  man  the  remaining  99  percent. 

Man  should  be  ashamed.  He  cannot  point  with  pride 
to  this  accomplishment,  but  rather  view  with  alarm. 
For,  in  anyone's  language,  damage,  danger  and  destruc- 
tion arc  harsh  words  to  the  ear  and  those  words  must 
always  be  associated  with  forest  fires. 

It  is  the  99  percent,  man's  share  of  fire  occurrence,  that 
is  of  prime  concern  to  the  forest  wardens.  How  does  man 
get  involved?  Why  does  he  permit  fire  to  get  out  of 
hand?  Is  it  stupidity,  ignorance,  maliciousness  or  just 
plain  carelessness? 

Virginia  is  fortunate,  for  we  have  very  few  folks  who 
maliciously  set   fire   to   the  woods,   but  even   one  such 


person  is  one  too  many.  This  category,  although  small  in 
number,  can  wreak  havoc  on  the  forest  resource.  They 
are  difficult  to  apprehend  and  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
habilitate, for  they  are  mental  delinquents- — emotionally 
disturbed — and  only  costly  medical  treatment  performed 
by  skillfully  trained  psychiatrists  can  cure  the  malicious 
fire  bug. 

If  we  deduct  maliciously  set  fires  from  the  99  percent 
caused  by  man  it  leaves  about  90  percent  of  Virginia's 
forest  fires  accountable  to  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
Ignorant  people  are  lacking  in  knowledge;  they  are  un- 
instructed,  uninformed.  Here  is  a  real  challenge:  teach- 
ing these  people.  The  challenge  has  been  met  head-on. 
Old  Smokey  and  his  forest-loving  pals  embarked  on  a 
very  ambitious  program  many  years  ago  to  educate  hu- 
man beings  in  the  importance  of  forest  fire  prevention. 
Tliis  takes  time,  but  is  time  well  spent.  Much  more  can 
be  done  and  needs  to  be  done,  for  education  is  a  never 
ending  job,  yet  a  pleasant  one.  Where  can  one  derive 
more  pleasure  from  life  than  watching  youngsters  grow 
in  mind,  body  and  spirit  and  older  minds  come  out  of 
tlie  darkness  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of  knowledge? 

Well  informed  school  teachers,  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions, forestry  groups,  individuals  and  others  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  informing  the  uninformed  in  the 
forestry  field.  Yes,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  but  we 
have  come  a  long  way.  In  no  way  should  education  be 
minimized   but  perhaps   the  greatest  challenge   lies   in 
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dealing  with  the  careless  individual — the  careless  smoker, 
the  careless  trash  burner,  the  careless  camper  and  others 
like  them. 

People  in  general  are  forgetful  or  careless  by  nature. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
careless  acts,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Furthermore,  we 
are  not  consistent  in  our  careless  or  forgetful  habits. 
Some  husbands  can  never  remember  their  wife's  birthday 
but  have  never  forgotten  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  Some  wives  can't  remember  to  put  gasoline  in 
the  family  jalopy  but  never  forget  an  afternoon  bridge 
date.  Children  forget  to  mow  the  lawn,  but  remember 
a  promise  dad  made  to  them  months  ago. 

What  can  be  done  about  forgetfulness  or  carelessness? 
Coaxing,  pleading,  reminding,  constantly  placing  some- 
thing before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men,  women  and 
children  to  stay  their  careless  action — is  this  the  solution? 
Perhaps  so.  Records  indicate  that  something  is  "paying 
off."  Maybe  it  is  constant  reminding  through  adver- 
tising. 

Successful  captains  of  industry  would  not  attempt  to 
operate  their  business  without  advertising.  Advertising 
is  a  way  of  calling  the  public's  attention  to  a  product 
or  program.  It  arouses  a  desire  to  purchase,  invest  or 
support  the  product  or  program  being  promoted.  Isn't 
that  what  is  being  done  in  the  conservation  fields?  Men 
and  women  are  constantly  pointing  out  the  values  to 
be  gained  by  wise  use  of  oiu"  natiual  resources.  Well 
worded  messages  reach  our  brain  through  our  eyes  and 
ears.  The  messages  are  airborne  via  television  and  radio, 
the  messages  ride  the  subways,  trains,  buses  and  mail 
trucks  in  the  form  of  posters,  the  messages  line  our  high- 
ways and  byways  in  the  form  of  attractive  signs  and 
posters.  Yet  with  all  this  attention,  we  forget  and  are 
careless.  No,  it  is  not  lack  of  education  with  many  of 
us — it  is  carelessness. 

The  industrial  executive  doesn't  give  up  if  his  "L.S.M. 
F.T."  chant  doesn't  clean  out  his  warehouse  overnight. 
Rather,  he  keeps  hammering  his  message  through  every 


promotional  media  at  his  disposal — and  so  will  we,  you 
and  I.  We  have  too  much  at  stake  to  give  up  in  disgust 
if  our  neighbors  don't  "toe  the  line"  and  use  good  out- 
door fire  manners  at  all  times. 

The  task  before  us  is  monumental.  Changing  people's 
careless  fire  habits  is  a  tough  job  but  not  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult as  fighting  a  raging  forest  fire. 

Where  should  we  devote  most  of  our  attention?  What 
is  the  biggest  problem  right  now?  The  State  Forester's 
records  show  that  careless  smokers  and  careless  debris 
burners  account  for  over  60  percent  of  Virginia's  forest 
fires.  One  of  the  other  major  causes  is  attributed  to 
hunters.  Hunters  smoking  game  from  hollow  trees; 
hunters  neglecting  to  extinguish  their  warming  fires. 

You  and  I  know  how  to  binn  our  trash  carefully.  We 
know  to  wait  for  a  calm,  damp  day  and  postpone  burn- 
ing until  after  4  p.m.  and  what's  even  more  important, 
we  remember  to  follow  these  rules.  Our  neighbor  may 
be  familiar  with  the  rules  but  forget  or  get  careless. 
That's  when  we  enter  the  scene.  We  caution  him,  and 
remind  him  to  use  good  judgment. 

You  and  I  know  that  a  vehicle  ash  tray  serves  a  useful 
purpose  and  is  not  just  a  dashboard  decoration.  Our 
neighbor  knows  this  too  but  where  we  differ  is  he  for- 
gets to  use  it  and  you  and  I  remember. 

The  same  holds  true  with  the  other  fire  causes.  You 
and  I  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  be  careful  any  time  we  use 
fire.  We  respect  fire  for  what  it  can  do  to  make  our  life 
cheerful  or  cheerless.  Fire  is  no  respecter  of  life,  limb  or 
property.  It  is  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  care- 
less, ignorant  and  malicious.  It  is  up  to  us  to  remind, 
teach  and  apprehend  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
dedicated  guardians  of  Virginia's  forests. 

There  is  a  big  job  to  be  done.  Virginia's  forest  re- 
source is  one  of  the  State's  most  valuable  commodities. 
It  plays  a  major  role  in  Virginia's  industrial  and  tourist 
economy.  It  must  be  protected  at  all  costs  and  forest  fire 
prevention  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
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Acquire  an  Aquarium 


By  MAX  CARPENTER,  Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Northern  District 


SPRING,  with  its  accompanying  assortment  of  new 
life,  has  finally  edged  out  the  cold  and  snow  of 
winter.  It  brings  warm  showers  and  longer  sunny 
days  and  is  the  time  for  an  awakening  in  the  marshes 
and  along  streams.  Each  year  at  this  time  my  family  is 
tempted  to  acquire  an  aquarium — and  I  do  mean 
acquire,  for  we  search  for  spring  peepers,  frog  eggs,  newts 
and  a  number  of  other  marshland  creatures.  These  we 
carry  home,  place  in  an  aquarium  and  watch. 

Aquariums  can  thus  be  used  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
hold  various  plants  and  animals  for  a  short  period  of 
time  wath  little  or  no  care,  or  they  can  be  set  up  on  a 
permanent  basis  for  a  long  range  project,  such  as  keeping 
tropical  fish.  Setting  up  and  maintaining  a  permanent 
aquarium  requires  a  considerable  investment  of  both 
time  and  money,  depending  upon  how  elaborately  it  is 
built.  On  the  other  hand,  most  any  glass  tank  or  bowl 
will  serve  as  a  temporary  aquarium,  will  cost  very  little 
and  requires  a  minimum  of  preparation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

I  am  mainly  interested  here  in  a  temporary  aquarium 
as  an  aid  in  the  home  or  classroom  for  those  who  desire 
or  attempt  to  bring  some  of  the  outdoors  inside  for  ob- 
servation and  study.  However,  I  shall  also  mention  a  few 
facts  that  are  important  in  setting  up  a  permanent 
acjuaiium.  The  care  of  the  tank  and  initial  set-up  for 
either  type  of  aquarium  are  much  the  same. 

For  those  who  wish  to  set  up  a  permanent  aquarium, 
I  suggest  they  read  Earl  Schneider's  book.  All  About 
Aqitarijirns.  It  contains  in  question  and  answer  form  all 
that  should  be  known  about  properly  managing  an 
a(juaiiuni.  Such  suljjects  as  control  of  algae,  aerators, 
types  of  filters,  size  of  gravel,  types  of  plants,  and  steps 
in  setting  up  the  aquarium  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

Start  with  a  clean  tank.  To  wash  an  aquarium  use 
rock  salt,  never  soap  or  a  detergent.  Once  the  tank  is 
set  in  place  and  filled,  it  should  not  be  moved  for  fear 
of  making  it  leak.  Gravel  and  ornaments  are  arranged 
before  filling  with  water.  Care  should  be  taken  in  filling 
so  that  the  gravel  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  size  of  the 
gravel  should  be  aljoni  twice  the  size  of  a  pin  head. 
Plants  introduced  into  the  aquarium  grow  best  in  coarse 
gravel.  Never  use  sand  because  it  is  so  fine  that  there 
is  very  little  circulation  throughout.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  should  be  around  75°  F.  and  is  best  mixed 
as  it  comes  from  the  faucet. 

Next  put  in  plants  with  the  larger  ones  in  the  back 
and  corners.    Use  smaller  plants  as  you  work  toward  the 


front.  Collecting  plants  from  lakes  or  streams  for  an 
aquarium  is  a  doubtful  procedure.  Fish  enemies  can  be 
introduced  in  this  way  and  plants  brought  in  from  the 
wild  state  seldom  survive  the  ■(varmth  and  confines  of  an 
aquarium.  It  is  best  to  obtain  plants  from  a  reliable 
source. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  managing  an  aquarium 
is  the  control  of  algae.  The  minute  plants  of  this  group 
contain  chlorophyll  but  do  not  have  true  roots,  stems,  or 
leaves.  If  als:ae  2.et  too  thick  and  the  ^vater  is  warm,  lio^ht 
is  shut  out.  In  a  short  time  a  chain  reaction  is  set  up  in 
which  the  algae  use  iqs  all  the  available  oxygen  in 
respiration.  Deprived  of  oxygen,  the  algae  start  to  die. 
Once  these  tiny  plants  decompose,  the  process  uses  more 
oxygen  out  of  the  water  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide. 
In  a  short  time  this  could  cause  the  animal  life  to  die. 

There  are  various  ways  to  control  the  growth  of  algae. 
Changing  water  does  not  help  but  rather  stimulates  this 
growth.  Moving  the  aquarium  from  direct  simlight  only 
retards  it.  Certain  chemicals  such  as  copper  sulfate  may 
be  beneficial  but  shoiUd  be  used  with  caution. 

So  much  for  a  permanent  aquarium.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider a  temporary  set-up.  To  hold  aquatic  animals  or 
plant  life  for  no  more  than  a  month,  most  any  type  of 
aquarium  can  be  set  up  in  the  home  or  classroom  with  a 
minimum  of  preparation.  Several  gallons  of  water 
brought  in  from  a  pond  or  stream  may  be  used  and  is 
better  suited  for  the  specimens  to  be  placed  in  it.  Usual- 
ly the  pond  water  is  brought  in  with  the  fish,  animals 
and  insects  as  they  are  collected.  However,  if  this  water 
is  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  too  long  a  period,  it  becomes 
stagnant  and  cloudy  and  the  animals  or  fish  will  not  stay 
alive. 

If  animals  or  fish  are  kept  in  an  aquariimi  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  weeks,  they  shoidd  be  fed.  Any 
good  goldfish  food  would  be  suitable.  Animals  that  are 
held  for  a  shorter  time  for  observation  need  not  be  fed. 
If  eggs  are  hatched  and  young  raised  to  partial  maturity, 
usually  there  is  enough  natural  food  in  the  water  if  pond 
water  is  used. 

Collecting  can  be  started  in  March  and  April.  Many 
aquatic  insects  are  active  even  when  ice  covers  the  sur- 
face. Frogs  and  salamanders  U'a\e  their  hiding  and  sleep- 
ing places  under  leaves  and  logs  in  late  March  and  go 
into  small  pools  to  breed  and  lay  eggs.  It  will  create  a 
great  deal  oi  iniercsi  in  liu-  home  or  classroom  to  go  out 
some  night  willi  a  llashlight  and  collect  both  the  adidts 
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All  eyes  are  on  the  fish  in  fhis  temporary  aquarium. 
Aquariums  are  useful  aids  In  studying  wildlife,  and  there 
are  many  ways  to  use  them.  Most  minnows  will  live  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  an  aquarium.  In  the  early  spring, 
male  minnows  are  very  highly  colored.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  collect  small  game  fish  while  obtaining 
minnows. 


and  their  eggs.  The  most  common  phice  to  find  these 
animals  is  in  the  small  wet-weather  pools  located  in  or 
near  a  ^voods  or  forest  rather  than  in  a  main  stream. 
Put  the  adults  in  one  aquarium  to  observe  them  and  the 
eggs  in  another  to  mature  and  hatch. 

A  collecting  trip  in  the  spring  will  require  a  minnow 
seine  and  landing  net  or  butterfly  net,  a  flashlight,  hip 
boots,  and  several  large  jars  with  screwtop  lids.  Jars  with 
handles  are  easier  to  carry  around.  Minno^vs  and  insects 
can  be  dipped  up  but  frogs  and  salamanders  are  best 
caught  by  blinding  them  ^vith  the  light  and  seizing  them 
by  hand.  As  stated  before,  keep  the  eggs  in  a  separate 
jar  so  they  are  not  broken  apart. 

Frogs  most  often  found  in  early  spring  are  several 
species  of  the  tiny  swamp  cricket  frogs,  called  "spring 
peeper"  because  of  the  loud  peeping  noise  they  make 
when  calling  their  mates.  Other  frogs  found  in  wet 
weather  pools  are  the  wood  frog,  leopard  and  pickerel 
frogs  and  the  big  bullfrog. 

Several  salamanders  that  lay  eggs  early  in  pools  include 
the  common  ne^\•t,  the  spotted  salamander  and  the  more 
rare  Jefferson's  salamander. 

Many  of  our  common  minnows  Avill  live  for  a  week  or 
10  days  in  an  aquarium.  They  spawn  in  early  spring, 
and  the  males  at  this  season  are  a;ora;eous  with  their  red 
and  yellow  fins  and  sides,  a  color  they  attain  only  during 
the  spawning  season.  Later  these  same  minnows  woidd 
not  be  as  beautiful  as  they  lose  their  brilliant  colors  after 
the  spawning  season.  Care  should  be  taken  in  seining 
minnows  not  to  bring  in  baby  sunfish  and  bass  or  other 
game  fish.  Some  of  the  common  minnows  of  Virginia 
streams   are   the  common   shiner,    the   black-nosed   dace 


(the  small  minnow  of  moiuitain  streams  with  a  black 
line  along  the  side) ,  and  the  long-nosed  dace  found  in 
swift  water  at  the  rapids.  Killifish,  the  sculpins  or  mud 
puppies,  and  darters  are  found  everywhere  and  are 
easy  to  collect. 

Crayfish  can  be  found  along  ^\ith  larval  insects,  such  as 
the  may  fly  larvae  with  their  three-bristled  tails,  the  stone 
fly  and  dragon  fly  larvae,  and  different  species  of  caddis 
fly  larvae  that  enclose  themselves  in  cases  made  of  sticks 
and  stones. 

Your  aquarium  can  serve  in  other  ways  when  not  used 
for  aquatic  animals.  Lay  it  on  its  side  outside  your 
window  and  use  it  as  a  feeding  tray  for  birds  and  squir- 
rels. One  lady  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  who  lives  in 
Arlington  used  a  broken  aquarium  in  a  unique  way.  Her 
apartment  house  manager  would  not  allow  a  structure  or 
feeding  station  outside  the  window,  so  she  cut  a  board 
to  fit  her  kitchen  window.  By  cutting  a  small  entrance  in 
the  board  and  placing  the  aquarium  against  it  on  the 
inside  of  her  kitchen,  she  was  able  to  draw  these  animals 
and  birds  inside  her  house. 

Aquariums  are  useful  aids  in  studying  wildlife  and 
there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  to  use  them.  Put  your 
imagination  to  work — start  an  aquarimn  project  this 
spring. 
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A  Nerserymae  Looks  at  Comservatioe 


Bv  ARTHUR  A.  DUGDALE 


CONSERVATION  is  a  matter  ot  \ital  importance 
to  every  true  citizen  of  our  country,  state  and 
county.  Splendici  progress  has  been  made  in  Vir- 
ginia within  recent  years  in  practicing  and  teaching 
conservation.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject,  and  seems  alarm- 
ingly vital  when  we  realize  what  would  happen  to  oin' 
country  without  it. 

What  are  natural  resources?  The  very  life-blood  of  our 
existence!  They  include  soil,  water,  forests  and  all  plant- 
life,  minerals,  animals,  birds  and  fish.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  conserve  these  priceless  gifts  of  Natiae. 

Our  conservation  organizations  such  as  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  are  doing  splendid  work 
in  this  field.  Also,  it  is  encoinaging  to  realize  that  re- 
cently many  sportsman's  groups,  civic  service  clubs,  gar- 
den clubs  and  youth  groups  have  begim  sponsoring  prac- 
tical projects  in  conservation. 

Do  you  realize  how  closely  the  various  natinal  re- 
sources are  related  to  each  other  in  the  eternal  cycle  of 
nature?  Let's  look  into  this  a  little  further.  Water  is 
vital  to  all  plantlife,  for  without  moisture  they  cannot 
live.  And  without  trees  and  plantlife,  any  rain  that 
fell  would  hasten  to  the  sea  in  muddy  creeks  and  rivers, 
there  being  no  leaves  and  himius  on  the  forest  floor  to 
absorb  it  and  keep  it  in  the  soil. 

Soil  is  vital  to  trees  and  vegetation,  without  which  they 
cannot  grow  naturally.  Turn  it  around  and  Ave  will 
realize  that  vegetation  is  equally  important  to  soil,  for 
topsoil,  that  life-giving  layer,  is  largely  made  from  leaves, 
stems,  and  decayed  wood. 

Minerals  are  important  to  vegetation,  furnishing  nu- 
trients necessary  for  growth,  flower  and  fruit.  Many  of 
our  Ijetter  fertilizers  are  made  from  minerals.  By  the 
same  token,  plantlife  is  vital  to  many  minerals,  such  as 
coal,  which  is  made,  with  the  help  of  time,  from  vege- 
table matter. 

And  again,  soil  is  important  to  un'ncrals,  for  without 
it,  they  could  not  be  made  available  to  plantlife.  Na- 
ture's gifts  are  inseparable — -dependent  upon  each  other, 
much  like  people. 

Are  mammals,  birds  and  fish  necessary  to  trees  and 
shrulxs?  Absolutely!  During  their  lifetime,  animals 
burrow  in  the  ground,  aerating  it,  which  aids  vegetation. 
Trees  and  plantlife  depend  on  manure  from  animals  and 
birds  for  nutrients.  Did  you  know  that  Capislrano  is  an 
important  source  of  valuable  fertilizer,  deposited  by  those 
famous  swallows? 

Many  birds,  such  as  woodpeckers,  feed  on  insects  that 
infest  and  injure  trees  and  plants.  And  finally,  after 
death,    carcasses   of   animals    and    bii'ds   decompose    and 


Mr.  Dugdale  is  a  nurscrym.in  of  wide  cxpcriciKc  in  llic  commercial 
nursery  field.  His  residence  and  place  of  business  is  on  Route  1  north  of 
Ashland,  Virginia. 


furnish  nutrients  for  trees  and  plantlife.  But  how  can 
fish  benefit  trees  and  plants,  since  they  live  in  a  different 
medium?  One  of  the  principle  sources  of  commercial 
fertilizer  is  fish,  such  as  menhaden,  and  their  byproducts. 

Also,  consider  the  oyster.  Its  valuable  shell  supplies 
an  important  source  of  agricultural  lime,  which  aids 
plants  by  conditioning  soil.  Again,  hens,  our  domestic 
birds,  need  oyster  shell  to  make  egg  shells! 

And  strange  as  it  seems,  trees  and  plants  are  vital  to 
fish,  also.  They  live  among  and  feed  on  many  aquatic 
plants.  Every  bass  fisherman  knows  that  submerged  logs 
and  tree  laps  are  favorite  haunts  of  his  quarry. 

Let's  give  more  consideration  to  which  plants  furnish 
food  for  wildlife.  The  oak  tree,  for  example,  is  impor- 
tant for  its  lumber.  Btit  before  the  saw  abruptly  ends  its 
life  span,  the  many  varieties  of  oaks  provide  food  for 
wild  animals  and  birds.  Acorns  (mast)  are  staple  foods 
for  bears,  squirrels,  turkeys,  grouse  and  other  species. 
Hickory  trees  supply  nuts  that  are  relished  by  squirrels. 
And  before  nuts  are  ripe,  pine  trees  furnish  green  seed 
cones,  and  the  black  gum,  edible  berries  for  these  little 
animals.  During  midsummer,  the  white  pine  provides 
regular  feeding  stations  for  quail,  where  they  eat  the 
bloom  and  pollen  of  these  trees.  The  green  buds  and 
new  growth  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  make  choice  food 
for  deer,  rabbits,  turkeys  and  grouse.  Some  of  these  are 
birch,  beech,  alder,  ash,  poplar,  sassafras  and  maples,  to 
mention  but  a  few. 

Birds  and  many  mammals  like  fruits,  too.  The  raccoon 
favors  persimmons,  as  does  the  opossiun.  The  fox 
relishes  wild  grapes  and  muscodines,  but  he  must  share 
them  with  the  wild  turkey  and  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  tree  that  offers  nothing 
for  some  form  of  wildlife.  Many  tree  roots  make  choice 
food  for  some  animals  and  rodents.  And  every  apple 
grower  knows  that  rabbits  eat  apple  tree  bark. 

Nature's  infinite  plan  is  wonderfidly  complete,  and 
man  knows  so  little  about  it! 

May  we  point  out  one  more  thing;  how  plantlife  aids 
soil  by  checking  erosion.  Not  onlv  do  their  fibrous  roots 
hold  the  soil  from  washing  away,  I)ut  many  low-gro\\'ing 
and  prostrate  forms  send  their  branches  along  the 
ground.  Vines  and  berry  canes  arc  especially  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  for  many  years 
grown  millions  of  plants  for  their  projects.  A  favorite 
vine  for  this  work  is  kudzu.  You  can  almost  see  it  grow! 
The  black  locust  tree  is  another  species  grown  extensively 
for  checking  soil  erosion.  Its  greedy  roots  usually  extend 
as  far  out  from  the  trunk  as  the  tree  is  tall!  This  is  one 
of  the  few  trees  that  actually  provides  sustenance  in  the 
soil,  instead  of  merely  taking  it  from  the  earth,  for  on  its 
feeding  roots  are  produced  nodules  in  ^vliidi  nitrogen  is 
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stored.  Actually,  the  locust  ticc  is  not  as  generous  as  it 
seems.  This  underground  "cupboard"  was  meant  to  store 
food  tor  the  tree  itself.  But  it  also  is  available  for  other 
plantlife.  Farmers  know  that  probably  the  richest  soil 
on  then'  jjlace  is  beneath  a  grove  of  locust  trees. 

The  black  walnut  tree  is  totally  different.  It  is  not 
only  selfish,  but  down  right  cruel,  for  its  roots  exude  a 
toxic  liquid  that  permeates  the  soil,  killing  all  other  trees 
nearby  except  its  own  species.  That  explains  why  walnut 
trees  are  usually  found  in  small  clearings  in  wooded 
areas,  with  no  other  trees  near  them. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  overall  picture  of  conserva- 
tion.  How  can  you  do  something  to  further  this  worthy 


cause?  There  are  many  ways.  Become  associated  with  a 
nature  center  and  become  cjualified  to  give  informal  talks 
to  yoiuh  groups  on  the  subject.  Garden  clubs  and  other 
such  organizations  can  give  scholarships  to  school  teach- 
ers, enabling  thein  to  attend  summer  conservation 
courses.  These  interesting  classes  are  taught  by  experts 
and  they  eqiup  teachers  to  really  teach  and  promote  con- 
servation. Send  a  teenage  boy  or  girl  to  a  well  qualified 
nature  camp  this  summer.  Here  the  lucky  youngsters  are 
trained  in  out-door  living  and  in  sound  conservation 
practices.  They  learn  that  conservation  is  a  way  of  life, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  vital  concern  of  every  trtie  citi- 
zen of  our  State. 


i^irJ  of  iL    WontL 

^he   J^ou6e     Wren 


THERE  are  few  such  compact  bundles  of  energy  in 
Nature  as  the  little  house  wrens.  Tiny  they  are, 
not  over  five  inches  in  length  and  weighing  but  a 
few  grams,  and  so  ranking  among  our  smallest  birds, 
but  energy  they  have  to  a  superlative  degree.  Raising 
more  than  one  brood  a  season,  with  six  to  eight  young 
in  each  brood,  and  called  on  to  bring  to  each  of  these 
birds  each  day  it  is  in  the  nest  its  weight  in  food,  there 
is  no  eight  hour  day  for  these  diminutive  parents.  They 
must  put  out  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  activity  from 
early  dawn  to  dusk  on  those  long  summer  days.  The 
male  probably  does  not  do  quite  as  much  of  this  feeding 
as  does  his  mate,  but  as  he  works  he  pours  out  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  songs,  a  performance  which  in  itself 
calls  for  no  small  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  house  wren  in  the  East  is 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  while  its  winter  terri- 
tory stretches  from  the  lower  boundary  of  the  breeding 
range  south.  In  winter  it  is  rarely  found  in  Virginia 
or  the  Carolinas  but  is  abundant  in  Florida.  As  is  the 
case  with  a  number  of  birds,  two  slightly  different  races 
are  found  in  our  State:  the  Eastern  house  wren  nesting 


from  Tidewater  to  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Appalachian 
variety,  or  Ohio  house  wren,  in  the  Valley  and  the 
mountains.  It  comes  early  in  April,  and  has  eggs  in  the 
nest  within  three  weeks. 

The  house  wren  is  a  tiny  bird,  grayish-brown  above, 
lighter  below,  with  no  very  noticeable  stripes  or  spots. 
It  is  larger  than  the  darker  winter  wren,  smaller  than  the 
brighter  Carolina  wren.  The  song  is  a  sweet,  rippling 
and  bubbling  series  of  notes.  It  is  a  jaunty  little  fellow, 
with  the  usual  wren  habit  of  cocking  its  short  tail  in  the 
air  as  it  darts  from  perch  to  perch. 

Its  manners  are  not  always  as  pleasant  as  its  song.  It  is 
cjuite  aggressive  during  the  nesting  season,  not  only 
toward  other  members  of  its  own  species,  which  is 
coimted  as  normal  behavior  among  birds,  but  against 
other  species  as  well,  which  is  not  usually  considered 
proper.  It  has  even  been  known  to  punctme  the  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds. 

The  house  wren's  generic  name.  Troglodytes,  which 
means  cave-dweller,  comes  from  its  habit  of  nesting  in 
cavities.  In  the  woods  or  old  apple  orchards  it  uses 
knot-holes  or  the  abandoned  cavities  of  downy  wood- 
peckers. It  is  sometimes  very  common  in  wilderness 
areas,  far  from  human  habitations,  such  as  Hog  Camping 
Ridge  in  Amherst  County  or  the  top  of  Mt.  Rogers, 
where  old  chestnuts  or  other  dead  trees  are  left  standing. 

It  is  just  as  ready  to  accept  nesting  boxes  provided  for 
it  in  our  yards.  The  continued  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  this  species  is  probably  due  to  the  number  of  such 
boxes  now^  available.  Two  points  are  to  be  remembered 
in  erecting  these  boxes:  first,  that  the  proper  diameter 
of  the  hole,  if  English  sparrows  are  to  be  kept  out,  is 
that  of  a  nickel;  and,  second,  that  there  is  no  point  in 
setting  boxes  nearer  together  than  about  100  feet.  Boxes 
used  by  wrens  will  be  practically  filled  with  small  sticks, 
with  the  space  inside  the  sticks  being  lined  with  fine 
grass  and  feathers.  One  nest  on  record,  instead  of  using 
sticks,  was  made  of  hairpins  and  other  small  pieces  of 
wire.  — J.  J.  Murray 
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National  Science  Foundation 

Awards  Grant  to  Virginia  Fisheries 

Laboratory 

The  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory 
at  Gloucester  Point  has  been  awarded 
a  grant  to  conduct  a  research  partici- 
pation program  for  teacher  training 
this  summer  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  is  the  only  marine 
laboratory  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  from  this  Foundation 
for  a  course  of  this  nature. 

According  to  Dr.  William  J.  Hargis, 
Jr.,  laboratory  director,  the  purpose 
of  this  training  program  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  marine  biology  by  giv- 
ing research  experience  and  instruc- 
tion to  teachers  of  biology  in  high 
schools  and  small  colleges  at  an  active 
center  of  marine  research. 

Robert  S.  Bailey,  information  offi- 
cer for  the  Virginia  laboratory,  is 
director  of  this  program  and  Dr.  Wil- 
lis G.  Hewatt,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  and  Geology,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  will  be  the  instructor. 
The  course  will  rim  from  June  22  to 
July  31,  and  ^participating  teachers 
will  probably  commute  from  the 
William  and  Mary  campus  to  Glou- 
cester Point. 

The  course  will  carry  six  credits 
from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  and  interested  teachers  should 
apply  to:  Robert  S.  Bailey,  Director, 
Research  Training  Program  in  Ma- 
rine Biology  of  Teachers,  Virginia 
Fisheries  Laboratory,  Gloucester 
Point,  Virginia. 

Use  of  Aerial  Firefighting  Cuts  Size 
of  Forest  Fires 

Because  of  increased  use  of  air- 
craft in  forest  firefighting,  the  acreage 
burned  on  national  forests  dropped 
almost  15  percent  in  1958  despite  a 
53  percent  increase  in  the  number  ot 
fires,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported. 
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Lightning  and  extended  dry  weath- 
er on  the  West  Coast  caused  the 
number  of  forest  fires  on  lands  pro- 
tected by  USDA's  Forest  Service  to 
increase  from  7,195  in  1957  to  11,050 
in  1958.  The  area  burned,  however, 
dropped  from  141,000  acres  in  1957 
to  120,000  in  1958. 

Association    of    Virginia    Field    Trial 
Clubs  Elects  Officers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  Field  Trial  Clubs  was 
held  in  Richmond  on  February  6. 
Officers  for  1959  were  elected  as  fol- 


Front  row  (left  to  right):  George  Harrison  of 
Richmond,  holding  Sam  The  Man,  winner  of 
$1,000  Eastern  Open  Shooting  Dog  Classic,  and 
Hunter  Grove  of  Halifax,  N.  C.,  holding  Daniell's 
Delivery  Buck,  runner-up.  Back  row:  Blaine 
Pencil,  Judge,  Wellsville,  Pennsylvania;  Lt.  Col. 
William  C.  Huber,  Commanding  Officer,  Camp 
Pickett;  Harold  Crane,  Judge,  Mutual,  Mary- 
land; and  M.  A.  R.  dayman.  Reporter,  York, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Classic,  held  on  Camp  Pickett 
October  27-28  attracted  19  pointers  and  one 
setter,  representing  the  top  shooting  dogs  from 
Virginia    and    four    neighboring    states. 

lows:  J.  R.  Lagle,  Manassas,  president; 
George  Harrison,  Richmond,  1st  vice 
president;  A.  L.  Lippitt,  Virginia 
Beach,  2nd  vice  president;  Verle  Far- 
row, Fairfax,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Henry  Seward,  Warsaw,  director  of 
publicity.  Plans  for  the  second  run- 
ning of  the  Eastern  Open  Shooting 
Dog  Classic  next  fall  were  discussed. 
Further  information  regarding  the 
Association  or  its  member  clubs  may 
be  obtained  from  Verle  Farrow,  102 
Byrd  Drive,  Fairfax,  Virginia. 


Wildlife    Society    Picks    Swift    for 
Leopold  Medal 

Ernest  F.  Swift,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
has  been  named  as  recipient  of  the 
annual  Leopold  Medal  for  1958,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Charles  Dambach, 
president  of  The  Wildlife  Society. 
The  Leopold  Medal,  top  honor 
among  professional  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists, is  presented  for  outstanding 
service.  Swift  was  cited  for  a  lengthy 
wildlife  conservation  career  beginning 
as  a  game  warden  and  leading  to  sub- 
sequent service  as  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Department,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Federation.  He  was  espe- 
cially commended  for  forceful  writ- 
ing on  conservation  subjects. 

Other  Wildlife  Society  awards  for 
1958  went  to:  Fred  J.  Schmeeckle, 
Wisconsin  State  College,  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  conservation 
education;  Howard  L.  Mendell,  of  the 
Maine  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit,  for  the  technical  wildlife  publi- 
cation, "The  Ring-necked  Duck  in  the 
Northeast";  Milton  B.  Trautman,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  for  the  technical  fish- 
eries publication,  "The  Fishes  of 
Ohio";  and  Raymond  J.  H.  Beverton 
and  Sidney  J.  Holt,  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food,  England,  for  the  technical  fish- 
eries publication,  "On  the  Dynamics 
of  Exploited  Fish  Populations." 

New    Booklet    for    Children 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America  has  announced  that  a  15- 
page  publication,  titled  "The  Wonder 
of  Water,"  has  been  printed  by  their 
organization.  This  interesting  pub- 
lication, in  comic  book  form,  points 
out  to  young  readers  the  importance 
and  wise  use  of  water.  Special  dis- 
counts are  available  on  quantity  or- 
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ders  of  the  publication,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Society's  office  at 
838  Fifth  Avenue,  Des  Moines  14, 
Iowa. 

Fishing  License  Sales  Climb  in  7958 
but  Hunting   Licenses  Drop 

Nearly  a  million  more  fishing  li- 
censes were  sold  in  the  United  States 
during  fiscal  year  1958  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  himting  licenses 
showed  a  decline  of  154,000,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  reported. 

The  combined  total  of  34,941,729 
licenses  sold  to  sportsmen  in  1958  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records,  and  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  746,546  over  the 
1957  record  of  34,195,183  licenses. 

The  1958  total  was  made  up  of 
20,177,605  fishing  licenses  and  14,- 
764,124  hunting  licenses.  Total  cost 
to  hunters  and  anglers  for  all  licenses, 
permits,  tags,  and  stamps  (not  inclvid- 
ing   the    federal    "duck   stamp")    was 


Snakes  are  dreaded  by  people  more 
than  any  other  living  creatures.  The 
timber  rattlesnake  is  high  on  the  list 
of  dreaded  snakes. 

Even  the  timber  rattlesnake's  sci- 
entific name  is  against  him,  Crotalus 
horridus  horridus.  He  looks  tough, 
he  acts  tough,  and  he  can  be  deadly, 
but  with  all  this,  he  is  rather  gentle 
in  nature. 

One  of  the  most  popular  beliefs 
about  rattlers  is  that  one  can  tell  his 
age  by  the  ntimber  of  rattles  he  sports. 
This  is  false.  A  rattler  gets  an  addi- 
tional rattle  each  time  he  sheds  his 
skin  and  he  usually  sheds  his  skin 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  If  he  re- 
tained all  his  rattles,  in  a  few  years 
he  wovild  have  quite  a  string,  but  he 
loses  them.  While  traveling  over  rocks 
and  logs,  he  will  drop  one  or  more 
quite  often.  A  long  rattle  is  not  a 
good  one  because  it  doesn't  make  as 
much  noise.  Five  to  nine  is  average, 
14  is  unusual. 

Another  false  idea  about  the  rattler 
is  that  you  can  tell  its  sex  by  its  color. 
The  rattlesnake's  color  has  nothing  to 
do  with  sex  or  size  of  body.  The  yel- 
low and  black  color  phases  are  mere 
pigmentations,  like  blondes  and  bru- 
nettes in  humans. 

Most  people  will  kill  a  rattlesnake 
on  sight,  but  man  is  foolish  here  as 


$99,018,130.  Resident  fishing  licenses 
accounted  for  17,401,982  of  the  total; 
nonresident  licenses  numbered  2,775,- 
623.  The  state  which  attracted  the 
greatest  number  of  nonresident  fisher- 
men was  Wisconsin  (363,332) ,  and 
California  led  in  resident  fishing  li- 
censes, with  1,388,433.  Virginia  had 
365,597. 

The  total  of  14,764,124  hunting 
licenses  was  divided  on  the  basis  of 
14,330,450  residents  and  433,719  non- 
residents. Wyoming  had  the  greatest 
number  of  nonresident  hunters — 
42,882.  Leaders  in  resident  hunters 
were:  Michigan,  1,136,253;  New  York, 
953,068;  and  Pennsylvania,  931,927. 
Virginia  sold  388,436. 

Rifle,  Pistol  Team  Captains 
Announced 

M.  B.  Hodges,  Jr.,  of  Arlington, 
Vice  President  of  Tournament  Activ- 
ities of  the  Virginia  State  Rifle  k  Re- 

—  l/Uiiaiife    f\antoilnaJ 

The  Timber  Rattlesnake 
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he  is  with  hawks  and  owls.  The  rattle- 
snake's diet  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  small  mammals,  chiefly  mice. 
Uhler,  Cottam  and  Clarke  analyzed 
the  contents  of  141  food-containing 
stomachs  of  this  snake  from  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
in  Virginia.  They  found  that  mice 
made  up  38  percent  of  the  diet,  squir- 
rels and  chipmunks  25  percent,  rab- 
bits 18  percent,  shrews  5  percent,  and 
birds   (chiefly  song  birds)    13  percent. 

If  a  farm  is  infested  with  rats  and 
mice,  and  a  rattlesnake  den  is  nearby, 
it  will  not  take  the  reptile  long  to  dis- 
cover the  favorable  feeding  grounds. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  rattle- 
snakes congregate  in  dens  and  pre- 
pare to  spend  the  winter  in  hiberna- 
tion below  the  frost  line.   The  snakes 


volver  Association,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  team  captains  of  the 
State  Association  Teams  for  High 
Power  Rifle  and  Pistol  at  the  National 
Matches,  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  for  1959. 
The  pistol  school  will  be  conducted 
July  29-31  and  the  rifle  school  August 
15-18.  The  National  Pistol  Matches 
will  last  for  seven  days  following  the 
pistol  school  and  the  National  High 
Power  Rifle  Matches  for  11  days  fol- 
lowing the  rifle  school. 

Individual  residents  of  Virginia 
must  notify  the  team  captain  by  June 
1,  of  their  interest  to  represent  Vir- 
ginia in  either  of  the  arms,  to  be  con- 
sidered for  team  membership.  The 
Civilian  Virginia  State  Rifle  Team 
Captain  is  Lewis  Whitehouse,  239 
Little  Farms  Ave.,  Hampton  and  the 
Civilian  Virginia  State  Pistol  Team 
Captain  is  W.  P.  Couper,  518  James- 
town Road,  Alexandria. 


mate  in  the  spring  of  the  year  before 
the  dispersal  from  the  den  area.  This 
eliminates  searching  for  a  mate. 

The  young  are  born  in  late  summer 
after  the  females  return  to  the  den 
areas.  The  litter  ranges  from  6  to  12. 
The  yoimg  are  identical  in  appear- 
ance to  the  adidts  and  are  fully 
equipped  with  the  poison-injecting 
apparattis. 

Rattlesnakes  will  not  rattle  unless 
they  are  nervous  or  angry.  A  rattle- 
snake may  see  you,  but  if  not  con- 
cerned and  not  frightened,  he  will  re- 
main motionless  and  hope  that  you 
pass  without  seeing  him. 

No  snake  can  strike  farther  than 
the  length  of  his  own  body  if  that  far. 

Some  people  ask  why  the  snake 
holds  his  head  above  the  ground. 
There  are  probably  two  reasons  for 
this.  One,  he  wants  to  see  where  he  is 
going  and  the  other  is  that  he  has  no 
muscles  for  movement  in  his  head 
and  if  he  didn't  hold  it  above  the 
ground,  it  would  slow  him  down. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  has  the  most 
extensive  distribution  of  any  poison- 
ous snake  in  North  America  with  the 
exception  of  the  prairie  rattler.  Vir- 
ginia is  about  in  the  center  of  its 
range  and  has  a  sizeable  popvjlation 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  areas. 
— George  H.  Harrison 
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Came  Warden  Appointments  for 

Appomattox  and  Carroll  Counties 

Announced 

On  April  1,  two  new  game  wardens 
filled  vacancies  caused  by  retirements 
within  the  Virginia  game  commission 
warden  force.  New  appointments 
were:  Charles  Davis  Torrence,  in  Ap- 
pomattox County,  and  Charles  Reeves 
Chappell,  in  Carroll  County. 

Torrence,  34,  is  a  life-long  resident 
of  Appomattox  County.  After  attend- 
ing public  schools,  he  farmed  until 
1957-59,  when  he  was  employed  in 
industry.  Torrence,  his  wife  and 
three  children  reside  near  Appomat- 
tox. 

Chappell,  32,  is  a  long  time  resident 
of  Carroll  County  and  brings  to  the 
(ommission  a  wide  experience  not 
only  in  law  enforcement  gained  while 
deputy  sheriff  of  Carroll  County  but 
in  farming,  sales  and  business  man- 
agement. Chappell  is  married  and 
resides  at  Hillsville. 

More  Hunting  and  Fishing  Areas 
Opened  to  Public  by  Commission 

Public  himting  and  fishing  oppor- 
tunities are  increasing  in  Virginia. 
The  Game  Commission,  February  13 
in  Richmond,  granted  conditional  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase  of  the  Wunder 
Tract,  1,515  acres  of  top-flight  deer 
hunting  country  in  northern  Rocking- 
ham County,  signed  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  making  77,000-acre  Camp 
A.  P.  Hill  in  Caroline  County  a  man- 
aged public  hunting  and  fishing  area, 
and  approved  purchase  of  two  fisher- 
man access  roads,  one  to  the  James 
River  at  Wingina  in  Nelson  County 
and  one  to  the  Rivanna  River  four 
miles  above  Palmyra  in  Fluvanna 
County. 

Further,  the  Commission  gave  its 
tentative  approval  lo  the  construc- 
tion of  a  200-acre  lake  in  Fairfax 
County,    the    purchase    and   develop- 


ment of  an  access  road  on  the  Rivanna 
River  at  Palmyra  in  Fluvanna  Coun- 
ty, and  development  of  an  access  site 
on  the  James  River  at  Bent  Creek 
near  the  Highway  60  bridge  in  Appo- 
mattox County  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Highway  Department. 

Warden  Gardner  Retires 

After  15  years  of  service  with  the 
law  enforcement  division,  Robert 
Edgar  Gardner  retired  on  December 
17,  1958.  As  warden  of  Carroll  Coun- 


ty, Gardner  served  faithlully  the 
sportsmen  of  his  county  and  was  able 
to  bring  about  an  increased  aware- 
ness, on  the  part  of  his  people,  of  the 
great  values  of  wildlife  in  the  commu- 
nity. His  services  will  be  missed  by 
Ijoth  the  people  of  his  cotuity  and  his 
associates.    His  friends  wish  him  well. 

Summary  of  Virginia  Fish  Laws  for 
7959   Available 

The  1959  Virginia  iiilaiul  (isli  law- 
digest  is  now  available  to  the  state's 
fishing  public.  It  can  he  obtained 
from  li(cnse  agents  and  game  war- 
dens, or  by  writing  to  the  Commission 
at  P>ox  1642,  Ridiinoud   13,  Virginia. 


The  digest  has  been  completely  re- 
vised and  rewritten  for  1959.  It  is 
smaller  in  size,  is  set  in  more  legible 
type,  and  features  an  easily  under- 
stood table  for  ojoen  seasons  and  creel 
limits. 

Military  Men  Tour  Camp  Pickett 

Nine  representatives  from  military 
installations  in  eastern  Virginia  were 
guests  of  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  on  January  29 
dining  a  "show-me"  tour  of  Camp 
Pickett.  The  group  included  both 
civilians  and  armed  forces  personnel 
from  Fort  Eustis,  Camji  Peary,  the 
Navy's  Cheatham  Annex  and  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station  at  York  town. 

C.  H.  Shaffer,  supervising  game 
biologist,  was  assisted  by  other  Com- 
mission personnel  in  giving  the  visi- 
tors a  first-hand  view  of  the  results 
of  the  cooperative  program  of  wildlife 
management  on  the  47,000  acre  camp 
near  Blackstone.  The  group  saw  ex- 
amples of  the  various  types  of  wild- 
life food  plantings,  including  patches 
of  ladino  clover  and  rye,  plantings  of 
annual  game  bird  mixture,  and  wind- 
row plantings  of  Korean  lespedza. 
They  also  witnessed  the  "bush-hog"  in 
action.  This  is  a  large,  tractor-drawn 
lotary  mower  which  chews  up  weeds 
and  brush,  enabling  new  growth  of 
Avildlife  food  plants  to  begin. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  C.  Huber,  Camp  Pickett 
Commander,  pointed  out  the  benefits 
of  such  a  cooperative  effort,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  military  services 
and  the  public.  He  stressed  the  pub- 
lic relations  value  gained  by  the 
armed  forces  in  providing  more  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  Virginia's  citizens 
in  addition  to  the  wise  use  of  previ- 
ously idle  land  to  produce  more  game. 

The  field  trip  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  visitors.  Many  of 
them  are  hoping  to  start  similar  pro- 
giams  of  wildlife  management  on 
their  own  military  bases. 
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PUT  UP  THOSE  HOUSES 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  up  those 
bird  houses  that  were  constructed 
this  winter.  The  house  should  be  up 
a  few^  weeks  before  the  birds  are 
ready  to  use  them.  I£  the  house  still 
smells  like  paint  or  looks  too  new,  the 
birds  might  decide  to  build  their 
nests  elsewhere.  Hang  a  little  nesting 
material  in  your  back  yard  and  watch 
the  birds  use  it.  Yarn,  cotton,  string, 
or  milkweed,  tied  to  a  pole  or  bush 
^\•ill  attract  many  kinds  of  birds  in 
their  search  for  materials  lor  nest 
building. 

FROM  TADPOLES  TO  TOADS 

Tadpoles  can  be  found  in  every 
pond  and  stream  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  but  what  happens  to  them  in 
the  summer?  They  seem  to  disappear! 

Tadpoles  are  really  frogs  and  toads 
that  have  not  grown  up  yet.  The  tad- 
pole is  the  swimming  stage  that  de- 
velops after  the  egg  has  hatched,  but 
the  tadpole  will  eventually  become  a 
fldl-gro^\'n  toad  or  frog. 

When  the  tadpole  becomes  big 
enough,  he  loses  his  tail,  crawls  out  on 
land  and  hops  away  as  a  toad.  If  the 
tadpole  is  a  frog,  he  will  remain  near 
water  even  when  adult. 

FAWNS  .  .  .  NOT  LOST, 
JUST  HIDDEN 

Every  spring,  many  "lost"  fawns  are 
])icked  up  on  highways  and  in  parks 
throughout  the  state.  Most  if  not  all 
of  these  "lost"  fawns  are  not  lost  at 
all,  just  hidden. 

When  a  doe  with  a  young  fawn 
meets  danger,  the  mother  deer  knows 
that  her  baby  is  too  small  to  run,  so 
she  hides  it  and  she  moves  away  to  a 
safe  distance.  When  the  danger  has 
gone,  she  returns  to  the  place  where 
she  hides  her  baby  and  life  continues. 

When  people  find  fawns  in  the 
woods,  they  think  that  the  little  fel- 
low has  been  lost  or  separated  from 


its  mother.  This  is  a  mistake!  The 
mother  deer  is  close  by,  usually  watch- 
ing every  move  you  make. 

So,  this  spring  when  you  find  a  baby 
deer  in  the  woods,  LEAVE  IT 
ALONE.    It  is  not  lost! 

This  problem  has  become  so  acute 
that  the  Game  Commission  con- 
structed a  ne^v  fawn  nursery  in  Poor 


(.DiniliisMciii     I'll.  Ill)     li\      U.irli^oll 

Fawn  waits  for  return  of  doe  who  hides  a  short 
distance  away. 

Valley  of  Tazewell  County  to  take 
care  of  all  the  "lost"  deer  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Cumberland  Game  Farm,  50 
miles  west  of  Richmond,  takes  care 
of  other  fawns. 

PENNINGTON  CAP  LIONS  TO 

SPONSOR  FOOD  PLOT 

PROJECT 

The  Pennington  Gap  Lions  Club 
is  sponsoring  a  wildlife  food  plot 
jjroject  again  this  spring.  William 
Kelley,  Lions  Club  president,  said 
that  in  past  years  agricultme  classes 
in  the  local  high  schools  competed 
for  prizes  by  planting,  caring  for  and 
showing  food  plots  for  wildlife.  The 
seed  for  the  project  was  the  special 
wildlife     mixture     provided    by    the 


Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 

Kelley  said  that  first  prize  of  |15.00 
had  been  awarded  to  the  winner  and 
■If  10.00  and  $5.00  to  the  second  and 
third  place  winners.  He  said  that  the 
Wise  County  game  warden  and 
county  agent  had  been  the  judges. 

Kelley  said  that  4-H  and  FFA  Club 
members  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  project  in  past  years  and  hoped 
that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  this 
year. 

COOD  BOOKS 

Fishing  season  is  upon  us  again  and 
it's  time  to  prepare  for  some  big 
catches.  For  those  of  you  that  have 
never  thrilled  to  the  strike  of  a  big 
bass  or  trovit,  you  should  read  "The 
Coit  Fishing  Pole  Club  Beginner's 
Book  of  Fishing."  In  addition  to  tell- 
ing you  all  about  fishing,  it  gives  you 
a  complete  section  on  hiking  and 
camping  .  .  .  plus  a  special  8-page 
section  of  29  copper  engravings  by 
famous  artist  Jon  Gnagy  of  the  fresh, 
salt  water  and  bait  fish  youngsters  are 
most  likely  to  catch  in  American  wa- 
ters. The  book  w^as  written  by  John 
McCallum  and  Dave  Stidolph.  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  S3.50,  165  pp.,  line 
drawings,  ages  8-up. 

For  the  complete  but  very  simple 
story  of  how  water  keeps  busy  as 
rain,  river,  ocean,  cloud,  and  as  rain 
again,  read  Busy  Water  by  Irma 
Simonton  Black.  The  many  illustra- 
tions by  Jane  Castle  tell  the  story  too. 
Holiday  House,  $2.50,  3.S  pp.,  draw- 
ings, ages  6-9. 

*       #       # 

Roiniis  and  bluebirds  are  members 
of  the  thrush  family.  Like  other 
thrushes,  they  lay  eggs  and  their 
young  have  spotted  breasts. 

A'ightbau'ks  are  not  hawks  at  all, 
they  are  members  of  the  goatsucker 
family  as  are  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
chuck-will's-widow. 
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Please  Don't  Molest  Young  Wildlife! 
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Karl  H.  Ma<!<n\>ki  fimn   National   Aiuliibon  Society 
Raccoon  Young  In  Den 


Hal   Harrison   from   Naiional   Aiuluboii   Society 
White-tailed   Deer   Fawn 


ComiiusMiiii    riiuu.   Ir.    kc^teloo 

Black  Bear  Cub 


Nature  Protects  Her  Children  Well 


